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From the Watchman of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. . 

| nedd not inform the reader that I have allowed 
myself avery wide range in these essays on ex- 
rimental religion. But | conceive that no. apo- 
Kegy is.0 : the subject itself is extensive, 
branches out in many different directions; and 
what I write must be done in little intervals of 

time, when official duties do not press. 

The causee-already considered which modify re- 
ligious experience, relate to. Christians as indivi- 
duals: but man is constitutionally a social being ; 
and religion isa sovial thing; so that we cannot 
have a complete view of this subject, without con- 
sidering them as they stand connected with others ; 
end, especially, as they are influenced by one ano- 
ther. There is @ mysterious bond, called sym- 
pathy, by which not only human being but pome 
species of animals are connected. It is much 
easier on this subject to state facts, than to ac- 
countfor them. A man cannot go into any com- 
pany without being sensible of some change in his 

ings. Whatever passion agitates those around 
him, he involuntarily participates in the emotion ; 
and the mere external expressidén of any the 
often produces the same expression in himeelf, 
whether it be yawning, smiling, crying, or cough- 
ing, and this must be effected by an assiinilation 
of the mind of the beholder, to state of mind 
which produced the external act. And the wilder 
and stronger the passions which agitate others, the 
more are we affected by them. This operation of 
mutual sympathetic excitement, when many prr- 
sons are brought togeiher, under some agitating 
influence, produces a volume of emotion which 
cannot easily be resisted; and far above what any 
one of the crowd would have felt, if the same 
cause had operated on him alone. Hence the un- 
governable fury of mobs, carrying desolation, and 
often murder in their train; and yet the ring-lead- 
ers, had they been alone, would have experienced 
no such violence of passion ; and hence the danger, 
in large cities, of permitting multitudes of undisci- 
plined people to assemble promiscuously. A mob 
is an artificial body, pervaded by one spirit, by the 
power of sympathy; for which the French have an 
appropriate phrase, esprit du corps. If there be 
any thing in animal magnetism, which has of late 
e so much noise, beside sheer imposture, it 
must be grafted on this principle; for the extent 
to which human beings may influence each other, 
by contact or proximity, in certain excitable states 
of the nervous system, has never been accurately 
ascertained. In those remarkable bodily affections, 
called the jerks, religious meet- 
some years a nervous 
mrodubed by the sight of other persons 
thus-affected ; and if in some instances, without 
the sight, yet by C2 the imagination strongly 
impressed by hearing of such things. And itisa 
fact, as undoubted as it is remarkable, that as this 
bodily affection assumed a great variety of appear- 
ances, in different places, nothing was more com- 
mon, thau for a new species of the exercise, as it 
was called, to be imported from omer of the 
country, by one or a few individuals. This conta- 
ion of nervous excitement is not unparalleled ; 
r whole schools of young ladies have been seized 
with spasmodic or epileptic fits, in consequence of | 
a single scholar being taken with the disease. 
There are many authentic facts ascertained in re- 
lation to this matter, which | hope some person 
vale net and give to the public, through the 
pr It will not be thought strange then that 
sympathy should have a powerful influence in in- 
creasing and modifying the feelings which are ex- 
perienced in religious meetings; nor is it desirable 
that it should be otherwise. This principle, no 
doubt, is liable to abuse, and when unduly excited, 
may be attended with disagreeable and injurious 


would social worship be? When a whole assem- 
bly, in listening to the same evangelical discourse, 
or praising God in the same divine song, or sitting 
together around the same sacramental table, are 
deeply affected, they form, as it were, one body, 
and the whole mass is melted down and amalga- 
mated into one grand emotion. They seem to have 
but one heart and one soul; and as harmoniously 
as their voices mingle in the sacred song of praise 
to the Redeemer, do their feelings amalgamate in 
one ascending volume, towards heaven. The 
preacher, who is privileged to address such an as- 
sembly, seems to have before him one great body, 
having many eyes, but one soul. Hence we see 
the reason, why a company thinly scattered over a 
large house, always appears cold and uncomforta- 
ble; while the same persons brought near toge- 
ther, ina small house, have an entirely different 
appearance ; and also we see why social meetings 
in private houses, are felt by sincere Christians to 
be more profitable, often, the more solemn 
assemblies of the church. And upon the same 
principle, all worshippers feel more animated 
when surrounded by a multitude. But, it is in 
times of revival, or general awakening, that the 
. power of this principle manifests itself most evi- 
dently. And it is no evidence of a spurious work, 
that the sympathies of the people are much awa- 
kened, or that many are led to seriousness by see- 
ing others affected. God often blesses this instinc- 
tive feeling in this very way. But is it not to be 
expected, that at such a time, many will be affect- 
ed by mere sympathy? And will not such as are 
thus affected, be in great danger of being deceiv- 
ed, by taking these tender emotions of sympathy, 
to be the exercises of true repentance ; especially, 
as they fall in with those convictions of conscience, 
which all who hear the gospel experience! Is it 
then judicious, by impassioned discourses, address- 
ed to the sympathies of our nature, to raise this 
class of feelings toa flame! or to devise measures, 
by which the passions of the young and ignorant 
may be excited to excess? ‘I'hat measures may 
be put into operation, which have a mighty infla- 
ence on a whole assembly, is readily admitted ; 
‘but are excitements thus produced really useful! 
They may bring young people, who are diffident, 
to a decision, and as it were, constrain them to 
range themselves on the Lord’s side, but the ques- 
tion which sticks with me is, does this really bene- 
fit the persons? In my ponent not at all, but 
the contrary. If they have the seed of grace, 
h it may come forth slowly, yet this princi- 
ple will find its way to the light and air, and the 
very slowness of its coming forward, may give it 
rtunity to strike its roots deep in earth. 
If I were to place myself on what is called an 
anxious seat, or should kneel down before a whole 
tion to be prayed for, I know that 1 should 
be strangely. agitated, but Ido not believe that it 
would be of any permanent utility. But if it 

resort thing in the worship whi 

rit ‘il be If such things are lawful 
dd other circumstances to in- 


not a 
require the penitent 


waB tin 


loth, with ashes on his head; and these, remem- 
‘ber, are scriptoral signs of humiliation? And on 
these principles who can reasonably object to holy 
water, to incense, and the use of pictures or images 
in the worshipof God: AJ! these things come into 
the church upon this same principle, of devising 
new measures to do good. And if the anzious 
seat is so powerful a means of grace, it may soon 
come to be reckoned among the sacraments of the 
church. Thedanguage of experience is, that it is 
unsafe and unwise to bring persons who are under 
religious impressions, too much into public view. 


not vegetate well in the sun. Be not too impa- 
tient to force into maturity the plant of grace. 
Water it, cultivate it, but handle it not with a 
rough hand. The opinion entertained by some 
good people, that all religion obtained in a revival 
is suspicious, has no just foundation. At such 
times, when’ the Spirit of God 4s really poured out, 
the views and exercises of converts are commonly 
more cleat and satisfactory, than at other times, 
and the process of conversion more speedy. But 
doubtless, there may be expected a considerable 
crop of .sporious conversions, and these may make 
the greatest show; for the seed on the stony 
ground, seems to have vegetated the = of 
any. And this is the reason that after all revivals, 
‘there is a sad declension in the favourable appear- 
ances; because that which has no root must soon 
wither. In looking back, after a revival season, I 
have thought, -how would matters have been if 
none had come forward, but such as persevere and 
bring forth fruit. Perhaps things would have gone 
on so quietly, that the good work would not have 
been called a revival. But ministers cannot pre- 


pathy—neither should they attempt it; but when 
they are about to gather the wheat into the gar- 
ner, they should faithfully winnow the heap; not 
that they can discern the spirits of men, but the 
word of God is a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart. The church is no place of 
safety for the unconverted. Hundreds and thovu- 
sands are shielded from salutary convictions, by 
their profession and situation in the church. Let 
ministers be “ wise as serpents, as well as harm- 
less as doves.” “ Be not many masters, (d:dac- 
xanrov) for we shall receive the greater condemna- 
tion.” “They watch for gouls as they that must 
give an account—aWFUL account !” A. A. 


EFFECTS OF JUDGMENTS. 


prophet saysa—“* When thy judgments are 
in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will learn 
righteousness.” ‘I'his passage is often turned into 
& prayer, and it seems to be generally understood 
as asserting, that judgments are a meaus of refor- 
mation. It may be doubted whether such an inter- 
retation is the true one, or is sustained by facts. 
t is not necessarily required by the context. ‘hat 
they are sometimes means of reformation to indi- 
viduals, is very true; but much more rarely, per- 
haps, than is commonly thought. They are the 
means of recovering backsliders—of bringing back 
to duty the wandering children of God; but very 
rarely, we think, of converting the impenitent. 

_ This view, it is believed, will find confirmation 
in the past history of God’s moral government. 
The flood was sent upon the world, not for its re- 
formation, but for its destruction. The storm of 
fire on the cities of the plain, was not reforming 
but annihilating to the wicked inhabitants. We 
have no evidence that the plagues of Egypt, though 
oe ws and most distressing in their nature ; 
and though visited upon them at intervals, afford- 
ing the fairest opportunities for reflection, and 
for reviving and strengthening the convictions 
which might have been produced by each preced- 
ing plague—were tle means of converting a sin- 
gle Egyptian. 

The common effect of judgments or general ca- 
lamities is to harden the heart, and develope its 
selfishnese in more than ordinarily frightful and 
odivus forms. Where it could be said of one, that 
he was made better by them, it might probably be 
said of thousands, “They gnawed their tongues 
and blasphemed God, because of their pain.” It 
was foretold to the Israelites, Deut. 28th oe wy. 
what should come upon them, if they forsook 

* Thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the 
flesh of thy sons and of thy daughters, which the 
Lord hath given thee, in the siege and in the strait- 
ness, wherewith thine enemies shal! distress thee: 
so that the man that is tender among you, an 
very delicate, his eye shall be evil towards his 
brother, and toward the wife of his bosom, and 
toward the remnant of his children which he shall 
leave; so that he will not give to any of them the 
flesh of his children, whom he shall eat.” All this 
and much more, predicted with a minuteness of 
detail which mere human foresight could never 
have imagined, was literally verified in the per- 
sons of Jews during the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. T’o almost any human parent, of no more 
than ordinary depravity and even in the most try- 
ing circumstances, a thousand deaths would have 
been preferable to such a horrid repast. And yet 
so dominant was the power of selfishness, that pa- 
rents engrossed even this disgusting aliment to 
themselves, being evil-disposed towards their near- 
est earthly friends, and not allowing them, though 
ome. necessitous, to share a portion with them 
of the dreadful meal. 

At this day, we believe it is true, that calamities 
instead of softening and meliorating human nature 
—we speak of unsanctified nature which has not 
been renewed to the benevolence of the gospel— 


/make it more indurated and reckless. Some of the 


cities of our land have been distressingly afflicted 
not only with commercial reverses, but with deso- 
lating sickness; and as though this were not 
enough, there are men so demoniacal, as to com- 
plete the ruin by the incendiary’s torch ;—so sel- 
fish, that the hope of a little plunder weighs more 
in their estimation, than the lives and comfort of 
thousands. | 
The more rare and difficult of acquisition any 
necessary of life is, the more eager individuals are 
to engross the whole. Times of general distress 
are the harvest seasons of those who have money 
and power. They fatten on the miseries of their 
fellow men. There is, perhaps, nothing like a 
general calamity. to — in most forbidding 
rankness the selfishness of the human heart. 
The effect of troubles on the real children of 
God is salutary. Even if they should for a time 
be like the bullock unaccustomed to the yoke, 
they will not persevere in their rebellion. God 
chastises them for their profit, that they may be 
partakers of his holiness. If the first chastisement 
does not subdue them, and bring them back to him, 
he continues to apply the rod, till the correction 
succeeds. He is too merciful to them to leave 
them to go uncorrected, till they are condemned 
with the world. 
But even they are in danger. In the present 
stinted means to live and carry on our business, 
we think we have seen, even in good people, a 
hardening operation in progress, which is steeling 
their hearts against the appeals of want and dis- 
tress. It arises, perhaps, from the number of ap- 
plications for relief—too numerous altogether for 
their ability, even with the most benevolent de- 
sires. Because all cannot be relieved, there is 
some danger that all will be too much neglected. 
From this cause our benevolent institutions will 
be likely to suffer—to suffer even miore than our 
poor 6 ee as the latter have tongues of their 
own, and actual want will make them eloquent and 
importunate; too much so to be resisted. This 
tendency to callousness even in the good should 
be counteracted by habitual beneficence. 
If this exhibition of the subject be correct the 
expectation of a general turning from sin, as the 
result of divine judgments, will be disappointed. 
They may have great influence in purifying and 
uvickening the church, for whom God has ordained 
iese in the end; but others will probably be 
stung on by them to greater og ogee for it is 


to appear in a white sheet, or to be clothed in sack- 


also written, “ Lord, when thy is lifted up, 
they will not see.”—Christian Mirror. 


The seed of the word, like the natural seed, does 


vent the impressions which arise merely from sym-j tion of the Lord God Almighty. 


| STATE OF MIND NECESSARY TO THE 
READING OF THE BIBLE. 

The sovereign goodness of God has’ been singu- 
larly manifested in the wisdom and skill with 
wiiich he has endowed his servants in relation to 
this inspired word. Through his gracious provi- 
dence, the Holy Scriptures have not only been 
preserved down to our times, but they have been 
translated into our language by pious and devoted 
jmen; and by the same providence,skilful mechan- 


printing; by which means, the Bible is now becunie 
the most common book among us, so as to Tiave 
been our Jesson-book from childhood; while four 
hundred years ago a copy cost a large sum 0 
money, even if it could be obtained at all. But to 
derive saving and eternal benefit from the Scrip- 
tures, it is necessary to read them, not merely as 
at school, but as deeply and personally interested 
in their contents: as heirs of an eternal existence, 
and candidates for a glorious immortality. 

Some persons read the Bible only as a book of 
amusement; others peruse it as the most ancient 
record of authentic and faithful history ; and others 
again—as scholars, as critics in its refined classic 
language, and on account of the beauties of its 
st ap composition. But there are nota few, 
who, according to its principal design, read it 
with devout veneration, and with earnest prayer 
for the divine illumination and the sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. 

To read the word of God with saving benefit, 
the heart must be prepared with suitable dispo- 
sitions. 

1. The Bible must be read with reverence. It 
is to be remembered, that it is the inepired revela-, 
his appears 
to be lamentably forgotten, even by many pious 
persons. We are so much accustomed to the sight 
of a Bible, that we are in danger of looking upon it 
merely asa common book : but every time we cast 
our eyes upon the sacred volume, our minds should 
be impressed with its character as a standing mi- 
racle of sovereign and divine mercy. ‘ My heart 
standeth in awe of thy Word,” said the royal 
Pzalmist, Psalm cxix. 161. This wonderful book 
bears upon its communications, the evident impress 
of God: it carries with it divine authority: it is 
the only rule of our duty in this life, and the Jaw 
by which we shall all be judged at the last doy! 
“Thus saith the Lord, To this map will I look, 
even to him that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, 
and that trembleth at my Word,” Isa. Ixvi. 2 
Nothing, surely, can be more unbecoming, than to 
read the Word of Almighty God, with an irreve- 
rent, careless, trifliog mind: and can there be any 
thing more dangerous ? 

2. Docility or teachableness is indispensable to a 
profitable reading of the Scriptures. They are the 
“ Oracles of Goi ;” and he who would read them 
to edification and salvation, must humbly receive 
their infallible instructions as the dictates of infi- 
nite wisdom. “ The meek will he guide in judg- 
ment; and the meek will he teach his way. The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him ; and 
he will show them his covenant—(so the marginal 
reading,) to make them to know it,” Ps. xxv. 9 and 
14. Prejudices, preconceived notions, and favour- 
ite opinions must be laid aside; and the mind must 
yield to the truth of God as wax to the seal. Every 
beloved lust must be denied, and every darling sin 
must be sacrificed. The Apostle James gives this 
inspired direction—“ Lay apart all filthiness and 
superfluity of naughtiness, and receive with meek- 
ness the engrafted word, which is able to save the 
soul.” James i. 21. The manner in which the 
early Christians regarded the Scriptures, at once 
evinces both reverence and humility. “ When ye 
received the Word of God which ye heard of us, 

e received it not as the word of man, but as it is 
4acravn, tne Word of God, which effectually work- 
eth in you that believe,” 1 Thess. ii. 13. 

3. Devout reliance on the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, is necessary to a beneficial reading of the 
Bible. “The natural man,” however he may be 
polished in his manners, and possess a mind fur- 
nished with various stores of knowledge, living 
without prayer, “ receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolishness to him: 
neither can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned,” 1 Cor. ii. 14. To prepare our 
dark minds wong id to study the inspired Scrip- 
tures, God, our Heavenly Father, has graciously 
promised his Holy Spirit to those who pray for his 
illuminating and sanctifying influences; “If any 


q | of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God that giveth 


to all Jiberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him,” Jamesi.5. “If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him!” Luke xi. 13. 

‘Many of the things of God in the Scriptures 
are very deep, so that they cannot be discovered 
but by the help of the Spirit of God. This is the 
great and principal rule, which is to be given to 
those who would find out the mind of God in the 
Scripture. Let them be earnest, diligent, constant, 
fervent in their supplications and prayers, that God, 
according to his promise, would graciously send his 
Holy Spirit, to guide, lead, instruct, and teach 
them; to open their understandings, that they 
may understand the Scriptures, as our Lord did for 
his disciples. Unless we have his guidance, we 
shall labour to little purpose in this matter. Yea, 
wo be to him who leans to his own understanding 
herein.”—Dr. Owen. 

4. The Bible must be read with ardent desire to 
enjoy its consolations and to obey its precepts. If 
the Bible has been given to us by divine inspira- 
tion, and if it is designed to make sinners wise unto 
salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus; if it is 
able to build us up in faith and holiness, to qualify 
us for communion with God on earth, and to give 
us an inheritance among all them that are sancti- 
fied through faith in Christ Jesus, it must be 
read and studied, with a humble, believing, prayer- 
ful mind; 6o that its soul-renewing doctrines may 
be understood and loved, and its oi precepts cor- 
dially and universally obeyed. In this manner, as 
a recorded example to us, did the devout Psalmist 
study the Word of God, and realize its divine bless- 
in Psalms xix. and cxix. are most beautifully 
edifying specimens of a profitable manner of study- 
ing the Bible. May every reader of these pages, 
possessing the Spirit, be led to adopt the language 
of the Psalmist—“ Open thou mine eyes that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law. The law 
of thy mouth is better unto me than thousands of 
gold and silver. Let my heart be sound in thy 
statutes; that I be not ashamed. Thy testimonies 
have I taken as an heritage for ever: for they are 
the rejoicing of my heart,” Psalm cxix. 18, 72, 80, 
111. “If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” John vii. 17- 
“ The whole Scripture is me inspired and pro- 
fitable ; being written by the Holy Ghost for this 
purpose, that in it, as a common healing office for 
souls, all men may choose the medicine suited to 
cure their own distempers. It searches their 
hearts, discovers their thoughts, fixes principles in 
their consciences, judges their acts, supports their 
spirits, comforts their souls, enlightens their minds, 
guides them in their hope, confidence, and love to 
God, directs them in all their communion with 
him, and obedience unto him, and leads them to 
an enjoyment of hin, And this work of the Holy 
Ghost in it, and by it, seals its divine authority 
unto them, so that they find r. st, spiritual satisfac- 
tion, and great assurance therein. When once 
they have obtained this experience of its divine 
power, it is in vain for men or devils to oppose 
canonical authority, with their frivolous cavils and 
objections,”——Dr. Owen. 


SPIRITUAL DARKNESS. 

Because you are in darkness, that, of itself, is 
that you are notaChristian. Ifa shipbe 
loaded with jewels, that ship may as truly be sail- 
ing towards its port, and the jewels as truly be in 
it at midnight, as when the noon day sun is flash- 
ing in brightness upon it.—And so may be en- 
riched with the treasures of grace, while in the 
darkness of desertion. 


ics have been led to discover the wonderfu! art of 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 
MONTHLY CONCERT. 


Messrs. Editors—In looking over a number of 
old Magazines, I found the subjoined article, which 
I think wel} worthy the attention of Christians at 
the present time. . It may apply more particularly 
to churches in the country, where, in some places 
the Monthly Concert is not observed at all, while 
‘in many others the observance is mares nominal ; 
but perhaps it might not be unprofitabl 


The question proposed 
method of giving interest to the Monthly Concert, 
so that our people may not only be induced to 
come out, but to take pleasure in attending?” 
The writer who is evidently a clergyman, remarks, 
“ To this subject of vital importance to the cause 
of religion in all our churches, we beg leave to 
‘draw the @ttention of the ministers of Christ, 
whose hearts are in their Master’s work. Some- 
thing ought to be done. This is what every one 
of our heart says, as often as we enter a house of 
God, of a Month] 
round, with a chill of sorrow and distress in our 
hearts, over the empty pews of our churches, and 
over the few solitary children of God, composing 
themselves for devotion. Something ought to be 
done, to slir us up in our Concert of Prayer. Is 
the cause of this to be.found in the dulness and 
heaviness and sameness of the pastor? Or is it to 
be found in the decreased devotion, and growing 
indifference of Christians to the interests of their 
own souls, and the blessed Redeemer’s cause and 
glory? We think it owing to the effects of both 
these fatally operating causes. We appeal to every 
pastor, and toevery Christian who has been in the 
habit of attending Monthly Concerts. We 
thither often without a motive, and with scarcely 
an idea in our heads. We go thither with hearts 
chilled with the cares of time and sense, and with- 
out having used the means of reading God’s word 
and of prayer, to warm our own hearts, and pre- 
pare us for the duty. We oflen go thither with- 
out one feeling of interest for our Christian breth- 
ren at home or abroad : without looking up to Him 
who is in the midst of the throne, and of the four 
living ones, and of the four and twenty elders; 
without feeling the necessity of the presence and 
energy of the Holy Ghost to carry on his own 
work in the hearts of the children of men. We 
often go thither without having our minds fixed on 
one of thedivine purposes, touching the work of 
His hands on our own hearts, or on the Church of 
Christ at large. We often go thither without con- 
tributing mgch to help on the work, or even in- 
tending te do so. We pray—Lord do thy work, 
but will not aid in doing it in His appointed way. 
And when did we enter the house of God, with 
our hearts full of such divine encouragements as 
His promise is calculated to inspire. ‘* Look upon 
Zion, the city of our solemnities; thine = shall 
see Jerusalem a quiet habitation; a tabernacle 
that shall not be taken down ; not one of the stakes 
thereof shall ever be removed ; neither shall any 
of the cords thereof be broken. But then the 
glorious Lord shall be unto us a place of broad ri- 
vers and streams, wherein shall go no galley with 
oars, neither shall gallant ships pass thereby. For 
the Lord is our judge; the Lord is our law-giver; 
the Lord is our King. He will save us.” hen 
did we in the house of God utter the prayer—O 
build up our waste places. O let thy kingdom 
come. Oh! have respect to the dark places of the 
earth which are full of the habitations of cruelty ! 
When did we utter these prayers with the ear- 
nestness and burning fervor of our hearts, with 
which we utter a prayer when bending with an- 
guish over the couch of a dying father, or an only 
sont Ah! we often make a harangue on these 

dong, without feelings, without ideas. We 
telk, anc we say nothing. We pray, and the peti- 
tions come cold from our hearts, and fall as boltsof 
ice on the hearts of our hearers. Arise O Lord, 
plead thine own cause. O Lord lift up thy feet 
into the long desolations. Oh, thou that dwellest 
between the cherubim, shine forth. O Lord, re- 
vive thy work. In the midst of the years make 
known. In wrath do thou O God, remember 
mercy.” 


RECONCILIATION TO GOD. 


“ The bringing us to God, implies the effecting 
of our reconciliation to God, or restoring us to his 
friendship. It presupposes our being in a state of 
distance or enmity with God. If we were already 
near to him, or if it were in our own power to re- 
move the obstacles to our approach, there would 
have been no occasion for Christ’s having suffered 
the most ignominious and painful death to bring us 
unto God. It is not said that he came merely as 
an inspired instructer or teacher of the truths of 
religion, like the prophets and apostles. It is not 
suggested that the only purpose of his sufferings and 
death was, as the Socinians allege, to evince his in- 
tegrity as a teacher, and seal his testimony with his 
blood, or that it was to exhibit to his followers a 
proper example of meekness, fortitude, patience, 
and forgiveness of injuries. Though these pur- 
poses were attained by the death of Christ, they do 
not seem to have been the main design of it. In- 
deed, they could have been accomplished, and were 
pretty fully accomplished by persons of much infe- 
rior dignity—by the heroic conduct and divine 
tempers manifested by the apostles and other 
worthy martyrs for Christianity. It is an object 
of a much higher kind to which the inspired penmen 
chiefly direct our thoughts when speaking of the 
death of. Christ—a purpose for which the blood of 
all the martyrs as well as of the innumerable 
victms offered on human altars, was totally inad- 
equate, namely, to make an effectual expiation for 
our sins. Jesus is the only true Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world. There is re- 
demption only through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sine. God is in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing unto men their 
trespasses. In his abasement and sufferings, jus- 
tice is satisfied, and mercy triumphs. “God hath 
set forth his Son as a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, to declare hig righteousness for the re- 
mission of sin; that he might be just, and yet the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” Christ is 
emphatically said to be our peace, as he hath made 
peace by the blood of the cross, afd brought in an 
everlasting righteousness.. “ There is now no 
condemnation to them that dre in Christ Jesus.— 
Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
elect? It is God that justifieth, who is he that con- 
demneth? it is Christ who died for us, yea rather, 
who rose again. We who were afar off, are thus 
brought nearunto God. And is not this my breth- 
ren, @ most important benefit derived from the suf- 
ferings or mediation of Christ—to be delivered 
from the curse ofa broken law, or from that eter- 
nal misery to which, as sinners, we were obnoxious, 
and from which no created power was able to ex- 
tricate us; to be brought from a state of distance 
and enmity into a state of reconciliation and friend- 
ship with the Governor of the universe—from 
being the children of disobedience and wrath, to be- 
come the children of God and the heirs of eternal 
life? Were not the cancelling of the guilt of 
countless multitudes of the human race, and re- 
storing them to the friendship of God, an end wor- 
thy of the interposition of this glorious, this divine 
person? ‘ Jesus suffered for our sins, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us unto God.’ ”— 
Scottish Christian Herald. | 


SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OF GOOD MINDS. 


The parts and signs of goodness are many. If 
a man be gracious and courteous to strangers, it 
shows that he is a citizen of the world, and that 
his heart is no island, cut off from other lands, but 
a continent that joins to them. If he be compas- 
sionate towards the afflictions of others, it shows 
that his heart is like the noble tree that is wound- 
ed itself when it gives the balm. If he easily par- 
dons and remits offences, it shows that his mind is 
planted above injuries, so that he cannot be hurt. 


If he be thankful for small benefits, it shows that | 


he weighs men's minds, and not their trash. 


e for our 
city brethren likewise to give it their attention. 
was, “ What is the best. 


Concert evening; and look |. 


MR. BUCKINGHAM, JUNIOR. 


It is known to most of our readers that Mr. 
Buckingham is accompanied in his Tour through 
the United States, by his family, and many of them 
will have seen his sop, a young gentleman of four- 
teen years of age—whose cducation is conducted 
by his parents at euch intervals of leisure as their 
travels will admit. We have before had occasion 
to see in the Philadelphia papers, an *“ Ode to 
Temperance,” written y this youth about two 

ears ago, and recited at the great ‘Temperance 
estival given to his father at Philadelphia, to wel- 
come him to these shores. But we have now the 
leasure to Jay before our readers a composition 
rom the same youthful pen, written in Providence 


during the last week—being, therefore, perfectly | P® 


new, fresh, and commending itself to every heart, 
by the sentiment of the transitory nature of all 
things, which is here embodied in the youthful 
verse. 


PASSING AWAY !”—a vision. 


The solemn vesper bell had rung, 
The ling’ring knell of parting day ; 

And pure and holy voices sung, 
Their lowly evening roundelay. 


The moon upon the crested tow’rs 
Of ancient Salem brightly shone ; 
And told of days, and weeks, and hours, 
And ages long since past and gone. 


The stars were beaming far above, 
With softened light es pure as day ; 

And musing on the realms of love, 
Upon my humble couch | lay. 


But sleep forsook my aching brow, 
And heavenly visions by me sped ; 

So bright—that Memory sees them now, 
As round and round my couch they fled. 


And first I saw an infant band, 
With cheeks and lips of roseate hue ; 
They passed, and each one in his hand 
Held forth a snowdrop tipped with dew. 


And singing in their childish glee, _ ° 
With hearts yet free from worldly care; 
‘“* As pure and spotless white are we, 
As the sweet flowret that we bear.” 


The chorus of that infant throng 

Was sweet and true as was the lay ; 
For this the burthen of their song— 

“ Passing away! Passing away !” 


They vanished, and there came a troop 
Of youths in merry concourse met ; 

Their snowdrops had begun to droop, 
Bat the hae of health was on them yet. 


They sang no more their ancient song, 
Of “ Pure and spotless are we ;” 

The world’s dark cares had touched that throng, 
And envy ’mongst them I could see. 


But still methought I heard them sing 
The burthen of their former lay: 
And in my ear their voices ring, 
“ Passing away! Passing away !” 


But they are gone, and now I view 
A multitude of manly form ; 

Their snowdrops are nigh faded too, 
And evil passions round them swarm. 


And though from mem’ ry’s tablet long, 
Has disappeared their infant lay ; 

“a sing the burthen of that song— 
“ Passing away! Passing away !” 


And last in all this motley throng, 
A group of aged men passed by 
Their snowdrops had been faded i 
And now in scattered fragments lie. 


But though their life was well nigh spent, 
And they could scarce hold on their way ; 
Yet still they sang as on they went, 
“ Passing away! Passing away !”’ 
Leicester Strannore 
Providence, R. L., Dec. 14, 1839. 


EARL OF ROCHESTER. 


As some of our readers may not be acquainted 
with the history of this nobleman, it may be proper 
to state that he was one of the most licentious and 
-- of the profligate companions of Charles II. 

n the thirty-third year of his age, his career was 
arrested by a disease, which proved fatal; and his 
last illness afforded a remarkable display of the 
power and sovereignty of divine grace. Bishop 
Burnet, thus epeaks of him: “ But now, the 
hand of God touched him: and, as he told me, 
it was not only a general dark melancholy over 
his mind, such as he had formerly felt, but a 
most penetrating, cutting sorrow. So that, though 
in his body he suffered extreme pain for some 
weeks, yet the agonies of his mind sometimes 
swallowed up the sense of what he felt in his body. 
He told me, and give it me in charge to tell it to one 
for whom he was much concerned, that, though 


there were nothing to come after this life, yet, all |. 


the pleasures he had ever known in sin, were not 
worth that torture he had felt in his mind. He 
considered that he had not only neglected and dis- 
honoured, but had openly defied his Maker, and 
had drawn many others into the like impurities: 
so that he looked on himself as one that was in 
great danger of oy damned.” Ata subsequent 
interview, however, he gave an interesting account 
of the manner in which he had obtained relief. 
‘“* Fle said, Mr. Parsons, in order to his conviction, 
read to him the fifty-third chapter of the prophecy 
of Isaiah, and compared that with the history of 
our Saviour’s passion, that he might there see a 
history concerning it, written many ages before it 
was done, which the Jews that blasphemed Jesus 
Christ still held in their hands, as a book dtvinely 
inspired. He said to me, that as he heard it read, 
he felt an inward force upon him, which did so en- 
lighten his mind, and convince him, that he could 
resist it no longer, for the words had an authority 
which did shoot like rays or beams in his mind ; so 
that he was convinced, not only by the reasonings 
he had about it, which satisfied his understanding, 
but by a power which did so effectually constrain 
him, that he did ever after as firmly believe in his 
Saviour, as if he had seen him in the clouds. He 
had made it be read so often to him, that he had got 
it by heart, and went through a great part of it in 
discourse with me, with a sort of heavenly pleasure, 
giving me his reflections on it.” Before he died, 
e evinced his penitence in various ways: among 
others, by signing solemnly, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, the following declaration :—* For the bene- 
fit of all those whom I may have drawn into sin by 
my example and encouragement, I leave to the 
world this my last declaration, which I defiver in 
the presence of that great God, who knows the se- 
crets of all hearts, and before whom I am now ap- 
pearing to be judged, That from the bottom of my 
soul, I detest and abhor the whole course of my 
former wicked life; that I can never sufficiently 
admire the goodness of God, who has given me a 
true sense of my pernicious opinions, and vile prac- 
tises, by which I have hitherto lived, without hope, 
and without God in the world; have been an open 
enemy to Jesus Christ, doing the utmost despite to 
the Holy Spirit of Grace ; and that the greatest tes- 
timony of my charity to such, is to warn them, in 
the name of God, and as they regard the welfare of 
their immortal souls, no more to deny his being, or 
his providence, or despise his goodness ; no more to 
make a mock of sin, or contemn the pure and excel- 
lent religion of my ever blessed Redeemer, through 
whose merits alone, I one of the greatest of sinners, 
do yet hope for mercy and forgiveness.—Amen.” 


| A WORKING CHRISTIAN. 
Thomas Braid was born in the. year 1685. We 
are informed by bis biographer, Dr, Annesley, that 
“he not oaly preached’ himself with unusual zeal 
and ardour, bat that it would be difficult to fix on 
any individual who had accomplished the erection 
of so many places of worship, and contributed so 
largely to the supplying of them with mioisters 
who needed not to be ashamed. He never thought 
much of any charge, a0 he could but serve Christ 
and souls,” He greatly egcouraged pious young 
men of promising talents t6 enter into the minis- 
try, and educated many at his own expense. He 
established a great many échools, in which ‘chil- 
dren were taught to read, and in which the great- 
est pains were taken to inculcate the truthe,of the 
gospel by catechetical instruction. He hired 
rsons in distant places to catechise all children 
and others who were willing to learn, and once & 
month or oftener, he rode about from piace to place 
to catechise them himself. To encourage the poor 
to attend, he gave them often more than they could 
have earned during the time of attendance. He 
excelled so much in the easy and perspicuous 
manner of asking questions, that little difficalty 
was found by persons of ordinary capacities in giv- 
ing suitable answers: and when he preached in 
neighbouring congregations, they waited for his 
teeing as earnestly as beggars wait for an 
alms. 
He was constantly employed .in distributing 
books and tracts of the most awakening, convinc- 
ing, and practical kind, to encourage serious god- 
liness, and not only did he give publications of 
small price, such as and perhaps tens of 
thousands of catechisms, many of them with expo- 


-| sitions, but also thousands of Jarger works. Among 


these Dr. Annesley specifies several of Baxter's 
treatises, and Alleine’s Alarm to the Unconverted, 
altering very judiciously its title, lest it should ex- 
cite projudice and diminish its usefulness, into A 
Guide to Heaven. Mr. Brand united with a few 


jothers to defray the expense of a large edition of 


this striking and impressive work, for gratuitous 
distribution. He paid down £50 at first, and afler- 


| ward more towards an edition of 20,000 to be dis- 


tributed throughout the kingdom. 

But above all his strata to disperse good 
books, observes Dr. Annesley, I cannot but prefer 
his device for spreading the Bible. I cannot say 
how many hundreds or thousands he gave away, 
but he found this would not answer hisend ; many 
would rather be without Bibles than put him upon 
the charge of giving them. Therefore he took 
this course, which succeeded to his heart’s desire. 
By himself or his friends, he sold Bibles at 18d. a- 
piece, to all that desired them for themselves, or 
their children or their servants, provided they 
were not to sell again. By this means many who 
who refused them gratis, caught at them at thie 
underrate, and thus they were furnished with Bi- 
bles, and something was returned towards the 
buying of more. . 

e was not only liberal in his donations to the 
cause of Christ to the utmost of his resources, but 
he was exceedingly solicitous to prevail upon 
others to subscribe certain sums annually towards 
some good work, such as educating a youth, reliev- 


mote the gos 

The best improvement of this sketch of Mr. 
Brand’s admirable character and course, is sug- 
gested by Dr. Annesley in his sermon preached 
on his death—“ O my soul, here is an employment 
worthy of thyself! Here is a minister of Christ 
her ! Here is one whose body and soul, and 
estate, and interest, were all vigorously laid out 
for Christ! Is not this example worthy thy imita- 
tion? God's giving me notice of such @ person is 
a talent I must account for.” 


SCRIPTURAL RULES. 

1. I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a:liv- 
ing sacrifice, “ and acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service. 5 

Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed, by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that 
perfect will of God. 

3. Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor 
that which is evil, cleave to that which is good. 

4. Be kindly affectionate one to another, with 
brotherly love, in honour, preferring one another. 

5. Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord, rejoicing in hope, patient in tri- 
bulation, continuing instant in prayer. 

6. Distributing to the necessity of saints, given 
to hospitality, bless them which persecute you, 
bless and curse not. 

7. Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. Be of the same mind, one 
toward another. Mind not high things, but con- 
descend to men of low estate. Be not wise in 
your own conceit. 

8. Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men. 

9. If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men. | 

10. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him, 
if he thirst, give him drink, for in so doing, thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not over- 
come with evil, but overcome evil with . 

11. If ye therefore, be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God. Set your affections on 
things above, not on things on the earth. 

12. But now ye, also, put off all these, anger, 
malice, tlasphemy, filthy communications out 
your mouth. Lie not one to another, seeing that 
* have put off the old man with his deeds, and 

ave put on the new man, which is renewed in 
tp. after the image of him who created 

im. 
13. Forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against any, 
even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 
14. And above all these things, put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness, and let the peace 
of God rule in your hearts to the which also, ye 
are called in one body, and be ye thankful. 

HANNAH MORE’S SCHOOLS. 

During a recess of Parliament Wilberforce made. 
a visit to Bath, for the benefit of the waters, and 
while there he had much intercourse with Mrs. 
Hannah More. This wasa friendship which his 
increasing desire of intercourse with those who 
feared God led him esftcially at this time to cul- 
tivate. There was no part of Mrs. H. More’s 
character which he regarded with er admi- 
ration than her active usefulness in the retirement 
of the country. “I was once,” he said, “applied 
to by a Yorkshire clergyman, who desired ine to 
assist him in obtaining a dispensation for _non-resi- 
dence upon his cure. He had been used, he said, 
to live in London with the first literary circles, and 
now he was banished into the country far from all 
intellectual society. I told him that I really could 
not in conscience use any influence J to 
help him; and then I mentioned to him the case of 
Mra. H. More, who in like manner bad liyed with 
Johnson, Garrick, Burke, Sir J. Reynolds, &c. and 
was so courted by them all, and who had a great 
taste for such society; and yet had broken away 
from its attractions, and shut up herself in’ the 
country, to devote her talents to the instruction of 
a set of wretched people sunk in heathen darkness, 
amongst whom she was spending. her time and 
fortane in schools and institutions for theit benefit, 
going in all weathers a considerable distancé to 
watch over them, until at last she bad many vil- 
lages and some thousands of children under her 
care. This is truly ificent, the really sub- 
lime in character. I delight to think of it, and of 
the estimation in which the sacrifice she made 
will be held in another world.” “There is no 
class of persons” he would add, “ whose condition 
has been more improved within my recollection 
than that of unmarried women. Formerly there. 
seemed to be nothing useful in which they could be 
naturally busy, bat now they may always find am 
object in attending to the poor.” 3 


ing a minister, or doing something that might pro- 


good, and acceptable, and ~ 
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89 Hy engagieg 
biography 
| be, to men, the mostinteresting. Not only is ca- 
riosity gratified in observing how our predecessors, 


Dellareif peid within siz months, or 
advance. 


ie no“epecies of reading 


. Thehister¥ of men 


in the race of life, haye conducted themselves un- 
der its varied changes; but important lessons may 


Muraxes—We pedlish an article 
enbdject, because it purports to be only for 
those whoa itimay concern, and has no offensive 
personal allusions. No. man’s scholarship is per- 
__ fet, and even the educated professional man, may 
Smprové a hint. If our correspondeat means, how- 
_ s@ver, that Presbyterian clergymen, in or out of the 
ety; aré generally obnoxious to censure for an un- 
grammatical style; or want of general information, 


we think be is mistskén. 


Fuxp.—We should be great- 
ly obliged if the churches throughout our commu- 
nion woeld commonicate epeedily to us the amount 
of collections and subscriptions made on the late 
Anniversary. It is important to us also to know 


the lar designation of the collections. 


We give his letter entire. 
“RR and Dear Brother in the Lord: 


“The Pirst Presbyterian church in this city, 
ears’ war with the New-school, and 
‘protracted litigations with the City Council, her 


‘after a ten 


, numbers being diminished, her treasury ex 
and burden 
———— churches of Macedonia, ‘ to her 


give, at the Semi-Cen 


viz: 
Foreign Missions, $206 66 
Domestic do. 106 66 
Edueation Board, 100 00 
6273 60 


Board of Publication, 


Amonnt, $6686 92 
. If all the professedly orthodox churches do some- 
thing like this be ag som to the number of com- 
» the contributions will amount 


municants in 
to more than two mibions, it being an aver of a 
little more than fifteen dollars a Heh 


poor. 
Five men 


r Brother 
J. L. Wison, 
Pastor-of First church, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 
The Presbyterian charch in Bridesburg, Pa. 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. Mason, and 
one but recently organized, has, as the pastor in- 


forms us; made a subscription for the Board of 


Publication amounting to nearly six hundred dollars, 

which wilf be paid in two instalments in the pre- 

sent and succeeding year. 
‘Church in Madison, Indiana, three hundred and 


eighty dollars. | 


‘The following are noticed by the Watchman of 


the South : 

Mesopotamia, Alabama, six hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. : 

Greensborough, Alabama, eleven hundred dol- 


lars. 
Marion, Alabama, five hundred dollars. 
Fairview, Alabama, two hundred dollars. 
Montgomery, Alabama, two hundred dollars. 
Selma, Alabama, two hundred dollars. 
Valley Creek, Alabama, two hundred dollars. 
College and Chureh, Farmvitie, Virginie, eight 
Lanenburg, Virginia, four hundred dollars. 
Columbia, South Carolina, five hundred dollars. 

_-Cuanoe or Name.—The Religious Telegraph 
_a@nd Observer, formerly the Philadelphian, and 
 afterwarde. Philadelphia Observer, is now published 

under the name of the Christian Observer. 


Maus.—We understand that the roads between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg are so obstructed with 
snow, that there has been no regular passage of the 
mails fora week. This notice may perhaps be 
necessary to explain to some of our subscribers 
the reason of the delay, if any, in receiving their 
papers. 

OA Exampne.—As a general rule we sel- 
dom obtrude upon the attention of our readers the 
interests of our paper; not that we are indifferent 
to its wide circulation and extensive usefulness, 
but because we prefer the patronage which comes 
unsolicited. During the last week, however, an 
instance of friendly and unsought co-operation has 
fallen ander our notice, which deserves a record. 
A clerical brother who presides over a compara- 
tively small country congregation, has sent to our 
office the names of fifly new subscribers, near- 
ly all of whom paid in advance. This act of kind- 
ness was enhanced by the gratifying compliment, 
that he regarded the Presbyterian as a friendly 
auxiliary to him io his mioisterial work. We 
wish no higher commendation than to know that 
our labours are useful to the churches. 


Westevan Metnovists.—The activity and zeal 
of this denomination are worthy of imitation. Their 
liberality on the occasion of their Jate Centenary 
Anniversary has already been noticed. As a re- 
sult of their missionary spirit it is now computed 
that their doctrines are preached in twenly-eighi 
different Janguages, and that in all parts of the 
world their number amounts to two millions, four 
hundred aud twenty thousand. 

- Tae Mormons.—Thie visionary sect have made 
a new establishment in Illinois, and it is said that 
singe the persecutions whith they encountered in 
Missoori and for which, as far as the destruction 
of property is concerned, they are now seeking 
indemnification from Congress, many influential 
families have joined them. There can be no justifi- 
eation or even palliation of the cruel assaults made 
on this deluded people, and the impolicy of such 
persecation is now made manifest by the large 
jncrease to their numbers. As to the influ- 
ential families which have joined them, their in- 
fluence must be that of wealth and not of intelli- 
gence; for so flimsy and bare-faced an imposture, 
as that of Mormonism, could be credited by none 
but the deplorably ignorant, or sanctioned by none 


but the designing. 


Anorent Curistianiry.—This is the title of a 
repriot by Herman Hooker of Philadelphia. The 
volume is a duodecimo of 554 pages, in which the 
author, Isaac Taylor, examines the doctrines of the 
Oxfotd Tracts. The Episcopal Recorder com- 
mende this work highly, and this we regard as a 
guarantee of its ability in opposition to the new 
pereay... We have earnestly desired to read the 

book, but ‘hitherto we have been prevented by 
pressing engagements. Although much interested 
in the first handred pages which we did read, we 
are not competent. to express a decided opinion of 


BA ‘the venerable Dr. Wilson of Cincinnati 
we have received.the following gratifying report 
_of what was done im the first church of Cincinnati. 


with a heavy debt, like the poor, 
er, 
, beyond her power,’ hath abounded in the 
grace of jiberality; having given and pledged to 
tenaty Anniversary, the sum 
of $6686.92 to the following Boards of our Church, 


per member, rich and 


be learned which may materially assist us in en- 
countering the vicissitudes through which we may 
have to pasa. ‘The recorded follies of others may 


serve to warn us, their virtues to &xcite emulation. 


Motives and doctrines are exemplified, and as 
they are thus presented to our view embcdied, 
their influence is better appreciated, than when ex- 
General 
history, as it is mainly confined to great and pro- 
minent events, by which the fate of empires has 
been affected, does not present us with those mi- 
‘nately delineated portraits which it is the pro- 
When we read 
Tacitus, our minds are occupied with actions in 
which masses of men indistinctly pass before us ; 
but when we read Plutarch, we are admitted, as it 
were, into the privacies of the actors who have 
distinguished their respective ages. The latter, 
on thie account, will always attract more readers 
The abuses of this kind of wri- 
ting arise from the effort to give prominence to 
individuals, who are in no sense entitled to the 
Political motives will often lead to 
the attempt to magnify what is intrinsically little, 


hibited in an abstract or didactic form. 


vince of biography to furnish. 


than the former. 


distinction. 


and supply the place of indisputable facts, by 
bloated exaggeration and fulsome panegyric. An 


cause of a similar abuse. ; 
loved in the private circle, and regarded by those, 


whose fond prejudices render them incompetent 


.judges, as possessing some extraordinary traits ; 


subject. Biographies are thus multiplied in 
amount, while their intrinsic valoe is in a very 
slight degree augmented. The truth is, that very 
few deserve to have their personal history thus 
perpetuated. Although it is not expected that the 


he should never be a subject for the study of fu- 
tore generations ; unless his life presents one or 
more traite so strongly developed, and in such 
marked relief, as to be worthy of contemplation. 
It is a practice too common in the writers of biog- 
raphies, to make their subjects as perfect as pos- 
sible, as if they were showing their skill in the 
composition of a fancy picture, instead of draw- 
ing a portrait from nature, in which there must be 
some imperfect features. Truth is expected, and 
when it is violated in a single instance, the cor- 
rectness of the whole delineation is discredited. 
We might amply illustrate our remarks from 
known instances, but it would appear invidious. 
The experience of every reader will furnish him 
with the proof, that it is not the life of every scho- 
lar, or every statesman, or every brave soldier, or 
every true Christian, which will furnish the mate- 
tials of instractive biography. ‘To attempt to 
force public interest, therefore, will not only be 
futile, but injure the memory of the worthy dead, 
who should have been embalmed in the hearts of 
their friends, without the exposure attendant upon 
an abortive attempt to give them notoriety. We 
need scarcely say, that religious biography, from 
the tenderness of the associations which Christian 
friendship is apt to awaken, is peculiarly liable to 
abuse. Our shelves groan beneath volumes of this 
kind, which, although they may interest for a mo- 
ment, like an oral communication, can never be re- 
verted to a second time for solid instructiont, We 
can conceive of no reason why such memoirs are 
not indefinitely multiplied, except that many die 
who do not number among their friends ore capable 
of working on smal! materials, or the fear of ex- 
pense incurred by publication. We are aware that 
it may be said, that the mass of Christian readers 
would be discouraged, if they had placed before 
them only the biographies of individuals of sig- 
nal eminence, and that their case is provided for, 
by memoirs of individuals of less remarkable 
piety and zeal. This, however, is a grievous 
mistake, A high standard of piety, embodied in 
the history of an eminent Christian will excite the 
reader to effort in self-improvement ; whereas a 
low standard, would not only fail to awaken effort, 
but in all probability, delude the reader into the be- 
lief, that his piety, not sensibly falling short of that 
of the subject of the memoir, was all that could be 
required, The intelligent reader can easily test 
this matter for himself by noting the effect pro- 
duced on his own mind by the perusal of various 
modern biographies, and then comparing it with 
the impression he has received when rising from 
the perusal of such memoirs as those of Brainerd 
or Halyburton. The former may interest him, 
but the latter can ‘scarcely fail to set him about 
the work of self-examination and constrain him to 
inquire why, if he possesses the grace of God at 
all, it does not lead him to the same devotion to 
Christ, and the same profound experimental know- 
ledge of religion. , 


The perusal of choice biography has many ad- 
vantages. Itis the most popular and attractive 
form in which sound instruction can be conveyed. 
As a history of the human heart and human life, 
it finds a responsive cord in every bosom. As 
partakers of humanity, we are naturally solicitous 
to learn how others have usefully pursued and 
happily finished the journey of life which lies be- 
fore us. We have heard of good rules of con- 
duct, but we are anxious to see them as practi- 
cally exemplified ; we wish to know with what 
temper good men have encountered unmerited in- 
juries; with what spirit they have borne bercare- 
ments; with what zeal and faithfulness they have 
discharged their duty; how they surmounted temp- 
lations; what was their daily practice which led 
to such eminent piety ; what sentiments and doc- 
trines they found most edifying and comforting ; 
how they succeeded in self control ; what was the 
influence of grace on their hearts and minds in 
regulating their exercises ; and with what feelings 
they encountered that solemn crisis which termi- 
nated their connexion with this world. This is 
desired not as a mere matter of curiosity, but for 
the purpose of learning lessons which may be 
usefu] to ourselves. 
religion is an argument for its truth, which often 
impresses, where all other arguments fail. A 
holy and consistent life, terminated by a peaceful 
and triumphant death, epeaks to the heart as well 
as to the undersianding. It cannot be gaiosaid ; it 
stops the mouth of the infidel as well as encov- 
rages the faith of the believer. [It is in this view 
that the personal history of the Lord Jesus Christ 
is so deeply interesting. Had the system of re- 


ligion which he taught been a matter of direct re- 
velation from heaven, delivered in a didactic form, 
it would have been worthy of all acceptance ; but 
when we hear it delivered from his lips on differ- 


ent occasions, and see each and all of its divine 


or better’ calpulated to in- 


amiable, though indiscreet fondness is often the 
If an individual is be- 


the world which regards the matter more coolly, 
must forthwith be invited to listen to details 
which can have no possible interest beyond the 
domestic circle, or at least neighbourhood, of the 


subject of a biography is to be a perfect man, yet 


The living embodyment of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


truths strongly and perfectly exemplified ia his 
holy life, itgeems to be invested with a doyble 
“benignity, meekness, forkeastance, 
acif-denial, compassion, spirituality, patience, an- 
tiring benevolence, heavenly conversation make a 
perfect biography and present to the world a per- 
fect example. We attempt to imitate him and we 
are perfect in proportion to our success; and the 
biography of bis disciples is instructive and valu- 
able just so fur as it exhibits traits of character in 
them, approaching to the perfection of this divine 
pattern, The recorded deeds of the hero of a 
hundred battles, of the traveller who has explored 
the distant and untrodden places of the earth, of 
the statesman who has guided the affaires of nations, 
of the scholar who has gathered his harvests from 
every field of science, utterly fail in interest when 
compared with the exemplification of principles 
which teach us how to live, and how to triamph 
over death. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR PSALMS AND HYMNS. HI. 


Are not our ideas indefinite or incorrect about 
the needful size of our book? Experience has 
taught every minister who has used our collection, 
that the number of pieces ever actually sung in 
public worship, is comparatively small. The rea- 
son may be, that much of the poetry does not 
please. But, be the reason what it may, why print 
so much for the sake of so little? hy compe] 
every purchaser of one of our books, to buy so 
many hymns which he never has occasion to use? 
The luggage of impracticable poetry in every col- 
lection of hymns with which we are ecqué 
a serious disadvantage to the book. ith some 
compilers, it would almost seem to have been an 
axiom, that the bulk and variety of the collection 
must be the measure of its value; though the bulk 
be swelled by adding chaff; and the variety made 
by mingling bad with good. Perhaps we have no 

reason for wishing that the size of our book 
should be at all increased. 

Our versification of the Psalms is abundant. In- 
deed,-so many different metres of the same Psalm, 
add little to the value of the book ; especially, since 
in so many instances, one or more of the redundant 
versifications have only inferior excellence. Asto 
the hymns, we have almost every pious sentiment 
more than once repeated, and in more than one 
measure. It is not to the size of the book that we 
owe any increase of the number of pieces. The 
quality may be improved without any enlargement 
of the collection. 

As to the standard by which sacred poetry should 
be judged, there may be some diversity of senti- 
ment; but in this all will agree: that the poetry 
should be adapted to express the feelings of pious 
and devout hearts. It should be pervaded by the 
spirit of true Christianity, as it lives in the hearts 
of the ple of God. It should be constructed 
with reference to its solemn use in acts of divine 
worship. 

In this view, much depends on the metre. 
Whether the recent introduction of several unu- 
sual metres into the hymn books of the Calvinistic 
churches in this country, has been an improve- 
ment in the poetry or the singing, is a question 
which need not be here discussed. These metres 
have already seen their best days. The circum- 
stances in which they are used are commonly pe- 
culiar; and the fact that the composed, dignified, 
and intelligent devotion of our worshipping assem- 
blies, manifests so little affinity for them is grati- 
fying evidence that the future changes of our 
poetry will diminish the space they occupy in our 
songs of Zion. But of this, more hereafter. 
he standard of sacred poetry in the American 
churches, has been greatly ified by revivals of 
religion. It cannot fail to be noticed as very char- 
acteristic of certain principles which have exten- 
sively prevailed concerning revivals, that collec- 
tions of hymns, as well as volumes of sermons, 
should appear, expressly “adapted to revivals of 
religion.” What is a “revival hymn.” Must it 
be something different from that glowing senti- 
ment of David, in the most charming of Watts’ 
verse : 


“ Sweet is the work, my God, my King.” 


Can the spirit of true revival have no commuion 

with 

“ Early my God without delay, 1 haste to seck thy 
face, 

My thirsty spirit faints away, without thy cheering 
grace ?” 


Ti@ design of these remarks does not admit 
here all that may be said on this point. Suffice 
it for this place to suggest the suspicion, that some 
of the most important changes effected’ in our 
sacred songs by revivals of religion, may yet, in a 
purer and more perfect state of the church, be 
found, like some of the preaching in these much 
abused seasons of refreshing, nut to have been im- 
provements. 

Experience, perhaps, has sufficiently taught 
many of the churches, that hymns, expressing the 
confused and unbalanced sentiments of high and 
transient excitement, distinguished more by vehe- 
mence than spirituality, are ill adapted to aid the 
formation of scriptural views of truth, to promote 
a sound religious experience, and to build up in due 
the religious character. Canany thing 

ained to truth or wholesome experience, by 
preferring the effusions of modern revival pootry, 
to the lively and strong expressions of good old 
Scripture piety? Does the deepest Gospel con- 
viction and penitence want any thing more revi- 
val-like than the fifty-first Psalm? Does true spi- 
ritual longing call tor better language than the 
forty second, or the sixty-third? Does grateful 
devotion seek better words than the hundred and 
sixteenth? Is ita higher or purer religion than 
David’s which is not satisfied with the hundred and 
nineteenth? 

On like principles the question may be suggest- 
ed, whether the people of God as they advance in 
truth and holiness, fee) the want of a,pymn book 
for the lecture or the prayer meeting, different 
from the book which would best suit the — 


of public worship? 
For the Presbyterian. 
TO SUCH ONLY AS IT MAY CONCERN. 


Mr. Editor—I am not now about to debate the 
point whether the classical education of the clergy 
is indispensable, or ever proper, or the contrary, or 
any other question which I suppose would be de- 
bateable. ‘But would beg so much of your truly ex- 
cellent paper as to say, that I humbly conceive 
some ome Bishops (of both Schools perhaps,) 
whatever they may have learned at School or Col- 
lege, are not careful, (if they are really competent) 
at all times in their public addresses to their flocks, 
we use “sound speech that cannot be condemn- 

I would earnestly urge upon such Bishops, as are 
“ blameless” in their hfe and Christian character ; 
and whose intellectual powers are active and sus- 
ceptible of a high degree of improvement; the ne- 
cesssily of cultivating such an acquaintance with 
their own language, as to avoid the use of very 
erroneous, ambiguous, and unintelligible words or 
expressions ; gross errors of grammar in the most 
simple sentences: errors in stating well known 
historical facts, &c. From culpable inatiention 
to this one thing, arise many other consequences, 
dishonouring to the holy cause. Such for exam- 
ple, as in the reading of, the Scriptures, we some- 
times hear all the words found in italic, fully em- 
phasized, as though the reader was really ignorant 
that the italicised words were supplied by the 
translators, the words so supplied being necessar 
in the idiom of our language to convey the full 
sense of the original. 

Now these things J have said are dishonouring 
to the Holy cause of trath; to remedy them re- 
quires nothing above the powers of the schoolboy 
of fifteen, who will open his eyes and look at what 
lies open before him. And I err much, if fathers 
in Israel are at liberty to rd them or not, as 
may happen to suit their fancy. Will not He 
who bestowed on us the noble faculties of language 


and speech, look for his own with usury. 


uainted, is’ 


For the Presbyterian. 


At a time when efforts are more. 3 in various 
sections of our country by professed Catholics, and 
by high churchmen in the Episcopa) church to dis- 
minate in their Oxford Tracts the principles of 
the Romish Church—to decry and misrepresent 
that blessed Reformation which has scattered light 


the above mentioned Tracts in every direction, 
and when this association receives the countenance 


and aid of some of the dignitaries of the American | 
h discountenanced by 
others, it is high time for the friends of the Pro- 


Episcopal Church, thoug 


teetant Reformation, friends of the Bible, of its 

doctrines, its influence, and its universal circula- 

tion, to take measures to counteract the baneful 

errors, the pernicious effects, and demoralizing 

— of a false, a cruel and persecuting 
ith. 

In a country so enlightened as Great Britain, 
where the press is so free, and discussion so un- 
restrained, is it not wonderful that men should be 
found, who would countenance a system of impos- 
ture, revolting to common sense, and the plainest 
principles of the sacred Scriptures. Is it not, I 
mf most astonishing that men of learning and in- 
telligence, in Britain and America, should advo- 
cate a system of form, parade, and external pomp, 
instead of one tending to purify the affections, to 
enlighten the understanding, to make men better 
citizens, better fathers, husbands, wives, children, 
and servanis—to expand the heart with benevo- 
lence, to consecrate their time, talents, influence, 
and property to the glory of God and the good of 
their fellow mortals? That such men, through a 
strange obliquity of mind, and under the influence 
of the Prince of darkness, should undertake to de- 
cry the Protestant Reformation, and set themselves 


‘at once against its pure and sound principles, and 


in favour of the exploded and soul-destroying prin- 
ciples of Popery, is assuredly a most marvellous 
fact, and baffles all the calculations of common 
sense and enlightened reason. 

In order to know what has been the state of pub- 
lic opinion in Great Britain, on the subject of the 
dangerous influence of the Church of Rome, it is 
only necessary to revert to the many excellent 
works on this subject. Since the Revolution of 
1688, the clergy, from the highest to the lowest, 
were all friends and advocates of the Reformation 
and its principles. From one of the most learned 
and judicious of the English Bishops, the following 
ey os are made to show his views of Popery in 

is day. 


The following extracts are from the disserta- 
tion of Dr. Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, 
one of the most learned and judicious writers of 
the last century. See Vol. III. 


Has there now for many ages subsisted, and does 
there still subsist a tyrannical and idolatrous and 
blasphemous power, in pretence Christian, but in 
reality anti-Christian? It is the very same power 
that is portrayed in the little horn, and the blas- 
phemous king by Daniel; in the man of sin, the 
son of perdition by St. Paul, and in the ten horned 
beast and the two horned beast, or the false pro- 
phet by St. John. Hath the Church apostatized or 
departed greatly from the purity of Christian faith 
and worship? It is the very same thing that St. 
Paul hath foretold (2 Thes. xi. 3). The day of 
the Lord shall not come, except there come a fall- 
ing away or the apostasy first : and he saith more- 
over in another place (1 Tim. iv. 1,) that the spirit 
of prophecy (meaning Daniel) had in express words 
testified the same thing before. Now the spirit 
speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith, or rather apostatize 
from the faith: and St. John foresaw the Church 
so far degenerated as to become (Rev. xvii. 5,) the 
mother of harlots, or whoredoms, and abominations 
of the earth. Doth this apostasy consist chiefly in 
the worshipping of domeons, angcle and doparted 
saints, and in honouring them with costly shrines 
and rich offerings, instead of the worship of the 
one true God through the one true mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus? No- 
thing can better agree with the prophecy of St. 
Paul, (1 Tim. iv. 1). Some shall apostatize from 
the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doc- 
trines concerning demons; and with the prophecy 
of Daniel, that the blasphemous king (xi. 38,) in 
his estate shall honour Mahuzzim, (Gods protec- 
tors or saints protectors,) and a God whom his fa- 
thers knew not, shall he honour with gold and sil- 
ver, and with precious stones, and pleasant things, 
Is the same Church, that is guilty of this idolatry, 
notorious also for enjoining celibacy to her clergy, 
and engaging her nuns to enter into vows of lead- 
ing a single life? does she make a vain distinction 
of meats, and command and institute certain times 
and days of fasting, wherein to taste flesh is judg- 
ed to bea mortal sin? Nothing can more fully 
accomplish the prediction of Daniel, (xi. 37,) that 
the blasphemous king, who shal] worship Mahuz- 
zim, shall also not reyard the desire of wives; and 
the prediction of St. Paul (1 Tim. iv. 3,) that those 
who shall apostatize from the faith by the worship- 
ping of demons, shall no less distinguish themselves 
by forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain 
from meats, which God hath created to be receiv- 
ed with thanksyiving of them who believe and 
know the truth. Doth the Pope make himself 
equal and even superior to God, in affecting divine 
titles, attributes and honours, in assuming a power 
of dispensing with the immutable laws of nature 
and the gospel ; in substituting for the command- 
ments of God the traditions of men; in treading 
upon the altar of God at his inauguration and ma- 
king the table of the Lord his footstool, and in 
that posture receiving the adoration of his cardi- 
nals? It is foretold by Daniel, (vii. 25,) that the 
little horn shall speak great words against the 
Most High, and think to change times and laws; 
and (xi. 36,) the king shall do according to his 
will, and he shall exalt himself and magnify him- 
self above every god and speak marvellous things 
against the God of gods: and in like manner by 
St. Paul, (2 Thes. ii. 3,4). The man of sin shall 
be revealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above al] that is called God 
or that is worshipped, so that he as God, sitteth in 
a temple of God, showing himself that he is 


Have the bishops of Rome extended their au- 
thority and jurisdiction over several countries and, 
nations? have they usurped a supremacy over 
all other bishops? have they partly by menaces 
and partly by flatteries, obtained an entire ascend- 
ency over Christian princes, so as to have them 
zealous members of their communion, blindly devo- 
ted to their interest, and ready on all occasions to 
fight their battles? It is nothing more than was 
foretold by the prophets; by Daniel when he said 
(vii. 20,) that the little horn had a mouth speaking 
very great things, and a look more stout than hig 
fellows; and by St. John when he said (xiii. 7,) 
that power was given unto the beast over all kin- 
dreds and tongues, and nations; and (xvii. 2,) the 
kings of the earth have committed fornication, or 
idolatry, with the whore of Babylon ; and (xvii. 13,) 
have one mind, and shall give their power and 
strength unto the beast. Hath the church of Rome 
enlarged the powers of her clergy, both regular 
and secular, given them an almost absolute au- 
thority over the purses and consciences of men, 
enriched them with sumptuous buildings and noble 
endowments, and appropriated the choicest of the 
lands for church-lands? This was plainly intima- 
ted by Daniel, speaking of the blasphemous king, 
as the passage should be translated; (xi. 39,) thus 
shall he do; to the defenders of Mahuzzim toge- 
ther with the strange god whom he shall acknow- 
ledge, he shall multiply honour, and he shall cause 
them to rule over many, and shall divide the land 
for gain. Is the church of Rome distinguished 
above all churches by purple and scarlet colour, 
by the richness and splendour of her vestments, by 
the pomp and parade of her ceremonies, enticing 
and enveigling men with all artifices of ornament 


was particularly specified by St. John speaking of 
the mystic whore of Babylon, or the corrupted 
Church, (xvii. 4). And the woman was arrayed 


in purple and scarlet colours, and decked with 
gold and precious stones and pearls, having a gol- 


and liberty th t Europe—which isthe source | 
of all the varied blessings which Protestants en- | 
joy in every region of the globe: When an asso- 


ciation of churchmen in Great Britain are diffusing 


and direct 


government of all. 


and ostentation to join in her communion! This 


den cup in her hand, full of abominations, and filth- 


THE CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF PO-| ipess of her fornication. 


and clergy of Rome in 


Have the bisho 
bie for their policy? have!the 


been remarka 


not scrupled to promote their religion by all manner 
of lies and pious frauds? have they allowed of equi- 


vocation and mental reservation in oath, and pro- 
mises, and with the appearance of lambs, in meek- 
ness and sanctity, acted like ravening wolves, 
with fury and violence? Daniel hath given the 
same character of the little horn (vii. 8). Behold 
in this horn were eyes like the eyes of a man, and 
& mouth speaking great things; and St. Paul of 
the a tes in the latter times, (1 Tim. iv. 2). 
Speaking lies in hypocricy having their conscience 
seared with a hot iron, and St. John of the two 
horned beast, (xiii. 11). And I beheld another 
beast coming up out of the earth, and he had two 
horns like a lamb, and he spake ag a dragon. 

Doth the church of Rome boast of visions and 
revelations, and make a show of miracles in attes- 
tation of her doctrines? Do her legends contain 
as many spurious and pretended wonders, as the 
ere do genuine and real? From St. Paul 
we learn, (2 Thess. ii. 9, 10,) that the coming of 
the man of sin is after the working of Satan, with 
all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with 
all deceivableness of unrighteousness; and from 
St. John (xiii. 13, 14,) that the false prophet doeth 
great wonders in the sight of men, and deceiveth 
them who dwell on the earth by the means of those 
miracles which he hath power to do. 

Doth the church of Rome require an implicit 
obedience, condemn all who will not readily con- 
form, as heretics, and excommunicate and exclude 
them from the civil intercourses of lifet So the 
false prophet in St. John (xiii. 16, 17.) causeth all, 
both sma!) and great, rich and poor, free and bond, 
to receive a mark io their right hand, or in their 
foreheads; and that no man might buy or sell, 
save he that had the mark of the Tenet, Have the 
Roman pontiffs occasioned the shedding of as much 
or more Christian blood than the Roman emperors 
themselves? have they all along maintained their 
spiritua) sovereignty by secret plots and inquisi- 
tions, by open dragoonings and massacres, and im- 
prisoned, and tortured, and murdered, the true wor- 
shippers of God and the faithful servants of Jesus 
Christ? This particular as well as all the rest, 
exactly answers the prediction of the prophets, 
For it is affirmed of the little horn in Daniel (vii. 


21, 25,) that he shall make war with the saints, 


and shall prevail against them; shall speak great 
words against the Most High, and shall wear out 
the saints of the Most High. And the woman in 
the Revelation, Babylon the great, the mother of 
harlots, (xvii. 6,) is represented as drunken with 
the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus, and (xviii. 24,) in her was found 
the blood of prophets, and of saints, and of all that 
were slain upon the earth. Besides these plain 
moms of the corruptions and inno- 


vations of the church of Rome, there are several 


secret glances at them, several oblique intend- 


ments and intimations of them. Known unto God 


are all his works from the beginning of the world, 


(Acts xv. 18,) and when the Holy Spirit dictated 
to the ancient prophets the prophecies concerning 
Babylon, Tyre, 
corrupt governments, he dictated them in such a 
manner as plainly evinces that he had a farther 
view to this last and most tyrannical and corrupt 
Babylon, Tyre, Egypt, and 
the rest are made the types and emblems of Rome; 
and many of the particulars predicted concerning 
the former, are more truly and properly applicable 
to the Jatter; and several of them have been ap- 
plied accordingly by St. John. Jeremiah said con- 
cerding ancient Babylon, (li. 7. 45,) Babylon hath 
been a golden cup in the Lord’s hand, that made 
all the earth drunken ; the nations have drunken 
of her wine, therefore the nations are mad. M 
people go ye out of the midst of her, and deliver 
ye every man his soul from the fierce anger of the 
Lord. But how much more applicable are these 
expressions, as St. John hath applied them, to mys- 
tic Babylon or Rome? (xvii. 4; xviii. 3, 4.) She 
hath a golden cup in her hand full of abominations. 
All nations have drunk of the poisonous wine of 
her fornication. Come out of her, my people that 
ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues. 

The prophets themselves might not understand 
this mystical language, and saw perhaps no farther 
than the literal meaning ; but they spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, (2 Pet. i. 21,) 
who comprehends al! events, the most remote, as 
well as the most immediate. But the intimations 
of Popery which I particularly meant, are more 
frequent and more obvious in the New Testament. 
Why was our blessed Saviour so very cautious in 
giving honour to the Virgin Mary, that he seemed 
to regard her less than the least of his disciples! 
(Matt. xii. 48.) Who is my mother? (John ii. 4.) 
Woman, what have I to do with thee? (Luke, xi, 
27, 28.) Blessed is the womb that bore thee; yea, 
rather blessed are they who hear the word of God 
and keep it. Why did he rebuke St. Peter more 
severely than any other of the apostles, (Matt. xvi, 
23.) Get thee behind me, Satan, thou ‘art an of- 
fence unto me, for thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but those that be of men ; and es- 
pecially, just after giving him that high encomium, 
(verse 18,) Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my Church? May we not reasonably 
presume that he spake and acted thus, as foresee- 
ing that divine worship, which would idolatrously 
be paid to the one—that supremacy which would 
be tyrannically arrogated to the other, and which 
that very encomium would impertinently be brought 
to countenance ’—How came it to pass that our 
Saviour, in instituting his holy Supper, (Matt. xxvi. 
26, 27,) said of the bread, only take, eat, but of 
the cup more particularly, Drink ye all of it? 
May we not probably suppose, that it was design- 
ed to prevent or obviate their sacrilege, who 
would have al! indeed eat of the bread, but priests 
only drink of the cup? Why were the vices of 
the Scribes and Pharisees left so particularly upon 
record, if not chiefly for the correction and reproof 
of their natura] issue and descendants, the clergy 
ofthe Church of Rome? Read the whole twenty- 
third chapter of St. Matthew, and you will find 
that there is not a single wo denounced against 
the former, but as properly belong, and is as strict: 
ly applicable to the latter. Binding heavy bur- 
dens, and grievous to be borne, and laying them on 
men’s shoulders; doing all their works to be seen 


*}of men;—shutting up the kingdom of heaven 


against men, neither going in themselves nor suf- 
fering them who are entering to go in; devouring 
widow’s houses, and for a pretence — long 
prayers; compassing sea and land to make one 
proselyte, and when he is made, making him two- 
fold wore the child of hell than themselves;— 
making useless and frivolous distinctions of oaths; 
observing positive duties, and omitting the weigh- 
tier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith; making clean the outside, but within being 
full of extortion and excess ; outwardly eppearing 
righteous unto men, but within being full of hy- 
pocrisy and iniquity; building the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnishing the sepulchres of the 
righteous, honouring the dead saints, and at the 
same time persecuting the living; are as strong 
marks and characters of the one sect, as they were 
of the other. Do not forbidding implicit faith and 
obedience ’to men, (Matt. xxiii. 9.) Call no man 
your father upon the earth, for one is your father 
which is in heaven; forbidding the worship of 
angels, (Coll. ii. 18.) Let no man beguile. you of 
your reward in a voluntary humility and worship- 
ping of angels; forbidding all pretences to works 
of merit and supererogation, (Luke xvii. 10.) 
When ye shall have done all these things which 
are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable ser- 
vants; we have done that which it was our duty 
todo; forbidding the clergy to lord it over God’s 
heritage, (1 Pet. iv. 3.) Neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the 
flock ; forbidding the service of God in an unknown 
tongue, as St. Paul hath done at large in the 14th 
chapter of his first epistle tothe Corinthisns. 

Do not all these, and such like prohibitions, I 
say, necessarily suppose and imply, that one time 
or other, these particular errors snd abuses would 
creep into the Church? And in what church they 
are publicly taught and practised, no man can be 
insensible. 


OLD ELEGY ON BUNYAN. 


gypt, und other tyranical and | 


For the Presbyterian. - 
READ GOOD BOOKS. 


Mr. Editor—I is an old saying, that “a man 
may be known by the company he keeps;” and 
a view the principle on which this ad 
is founded, it may also be said, that a mah aaa te 
known by the books that he reade. Where there 
exists equal opportunity to procure and peruse the 
religious and the profane, the serious and the tri- 
fling, the useful and the worse than useless, and 
there is a decided preference manifested for one 
class above the other, we may infer from the na- 
ture of the choice, the moral or mental character 
of the reader, without much danger of mistake. It 
is, perhaps, an older saying—certainly it comes 
from much higher authority—that “ he that walk- 
eth with wise men shall be wise.” And this, too, 
may be extended, with some de of justice, to 
books. It is in these, that the Dest thoughts and 
wisest counsels of the best and wisest men may be 
met with; and i Saye means, solid and practical 
knowledge may be acquired, virtue and piety di- 
rected and cherished, the mind and affections im- 
proved, and our highest interests and happiness 
promoted, These results, indeed, do not infallibly 
follow from reading the best authors: yet, it can 
hardly be doubted, that a familiarity with the sen- 
timents of good men, especially if our judgment 
approves, and our taste relishes them, has a happy 
influence in confirming good principles, and excit- 
ing to a corresponding conduct. And, on the other 
hand, it can as little be doubted, that the constant 
perusal of those productions, which in the fourm of 
narrative or dialogue, present to the imagination 
and the passions perpetually shifling scenes of joy 
and sorrow, tumult and tranquillity, vice and vir- 
tue, without reality, without principle, and, many 
of them, without common sense or decency, has a 
pernicious influence on the reader. Such reading, 
if frequently indulged in, corrupts the minds of 
outh, hardens and increasingly perverts the 
earts of the ungodly. and, if we can suppose 
such a practice to be followed by a truly pious per- 
son, it must tend to render him unspiritual, stupid, 
cold, and comfortless, 
The effects produced by reading, on individuals, 
will be felt by communities and churches. The 
writings of the infidel philosophers of Europe, pre- 
ates the public mind for the horrors of the French 
volution, and for the despotism which subee- 
quently moulded an unprincipled people into the 
tools of ins@giable ambition. Let books and pamph- 
lets, which inculcate a superficial piety, or a muti- 
lated or false theology, be widely disseminated and 
read among the members and youth of a church, 
and they will be pe aoe for the adoption of any 
crude system of Christianity which may be recom- 
mended from the pulpit, and become opposed to 
their own public Standards, and be fitted for taking 
part in the reiteration of a schism, similar to that 
which we have recently witnessed. I am far 
from imputing that schism*exclusively, or even to 
a very great extent, to the circulation of works de- 
ficient in doctrinal purity; yet I feel assured, that 
if the people, generally, had been conversant with 
the Scriptures, and with those solid works of our 
fathers, and of moderns of kindred gpirit, in which 
the truth of evangelical truth and piety are best il- 
lustrated, the errors that were creeping in among 
us, would have found fewer patrons, and their ad- 
vocates fewer to protect them frum salutary discip- 
line, I am persuaded, therefore, that it is the duty 
of Christians to encourage the publication and cir- 
culation of able, evangelical works as widely as 
po-sible, as one important means of preserving the 
purity of the Church, confirming the faithful, and 
converting sinners. 
J. B. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 


Y|THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


AND OF PREACHING. 
FROM M. DURAND. 

“Not forsaking the assembling yourselves as the 
manncr of some is—but exhorting one another—and so much the 
more as you see the day approaching.”” Heb. x. 25. 
“Sometimes from undervaluing the appointed 
means of grace ; sometimes from slight indisposi- 
tions ; eometimes from partial inclemency of the 
weather jmand sometimes from disinelinatiou to any 
kind of effort, professed Christians are induced to 
absent themselves from public worship and to re- 
main at home to peruse religious books—such as 
please their taste, and their peculiar views of Chris- 
tian doctrine. They ask—why may we not read a 
ood discourse at home as well as go abroad to hear 
one preached? No, my friends, your duty is, 
(unless prevented by some sufficient cause) stated- 
ly to attend the public services of that church to 
which you respectively belong. There, the Chief 
Shepherd calls you, not merely that you may be 
enlightened by divine truth; but that you may 
unite your voice with those of other worshippers in 
singing his praise; that you may enjoy the influ- 
ence of the public prayers; that you may hear por- 
tions of the sacred scriptures read; that you may 
let your light shine before the world; and our 
example glorify your Father who is in Heaven. 
By thus attending the services of the church 
you make an authentic and solemn profession of 
your faith in Jesus Christ. Here and no where 
else has our divine Master promised the assistance 
of his grace and benediction. Here he is present 
in the midst of his beloved flock, with all the rich 
treasures, of truth and mercy. What exprese du- 
ties then do those violate—how much do they lose, 
whose devotions are solitary, and who are governed, 
by their own taste or inclination as -to the books 
they will read at home. But a doctrine still more 
revolting is one which self-styled Philosophers take 
every opportunity of inculcating. It is the inutilt- 
ty of. preaching. What purpose they say does it — 
answer! does it convert any one? We reply tri- 
umphantly it every year converts its thousands, and 
in past periods has converted its tens of thousands. 
Were not 3000 Jews converted in one day and 
5000 in another, under the preaching of the Apos- 
tle Peter? 
If preaching were useless why then has God ap- 
pointed this as the chief means of enlightening and 
reforming the world! Why does he represent the 
want of these means as one of the greatest evils 
that could befal a nation? Why should God, af- 
ter having in various ways afflicted hisancient 
ple by war, by pestilence and by famine, declare 
by the prophet Amos.—* Behold the days come 
saith the Lord that I will send a famine in the land, 
not of bread, nor athirst of water, but of hearing 
the words of the Lord.—And they shall wander 
from sea to sea and from the North even to the 
East; they shall run to and fro to seek the word of 
the Lord and shall not find it.” (Amos. vii. 11, 12.) 
Preaching useless! Ah if our sacred edifices were 
closed, if they were razed to their foundations. 
Were there no longer any Christian teachers in the 
world. Were the ministers of Jesus Christ, dumb, 
—despised and inconsolable from having no other 
occupation than to weep over the wrecks of the 
sanctuary, who then would pray for the people? 
Who would convene them in days of darkness and* 
distress? Who would raise to heaven the voice of 
supplication? Who would instruct the children 
and youth in the principles of piety? Who would 
inculcate respect and obedience to the Most High, 
in the social circle? Who would im on per- 
sons in the more educated ranks of life, who think 
they can sin with impunity, those solemn and im- 
portant truths which lie at the foundation of hu- 
man happiness here and hereafter? Who would 
calm the agitated consciences of convicted sinners ? 
Who would be a comforter to the p or—the sick 
and the dying? Who would erect barriers against 
the intrusion of vice and immorality? Who would 
extirpate the tares—the thorns of poisonous plants 
that spring up in the gerden of our Lord? 

Preaching useless! Who then has converted so 
much of Europe from the superstition and folly of 
Popery? But a few centuries ago who, at the 
period of the blessed Reformation, broke the 
chains of persecution and intolerance? And who 
gave you (blind leaders of the blind) the faculty of 
searching the human heart, and hence of proving 
that no principles of virtue and true piety have 
been there implanted by the preaching of the gos- 
pel? that no prejudices have been removed; no 
false illusions dissipated ; no holy desires awaken- 
ed; no salutary impressions made? Ah come— 
come listen with a good and honest heart, and 
soon you will perceive the happy influence of 
preaching, and you will produce much fruit ac- 


He in the pulpit preached Truth first, and then 
He in his practice preached it o’er again. 


cording to the promise of the Lord Jesus; you will 
produce under his guidance and influence, “ some 
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» but little wind at the time. 
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YTERIAN. 


iag men 

expressly declared that“ when his 
gone forth from bis mouth it'shall not re- 
im void,” if it be not the means of convert- 


: 2 take up their abode with the devil and his angels, 


where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
ched. 


PHE FIRST CHAPTER OF ISAIAH. 


~ A youth about seventeen or eighteen years of 


age waited upon one of the secretaries of the Bethel 


compénies, to purchase a tract—He was asked if 
- he had attended any of the Bethel prayer meetings 
evening 


on board ship? He enaid, ‘Yes, the last ning. 
Yesterday { landed from my voyage; and this af 
‘ternoon bound to Scot tosee my friends. 
Al that visit to the Bethel meeting was ac- 
cidental, it has been the means of great consolation 
to my mind,” ~*I am glad you, have found it 80,’ 
observed the secretary; ‘were you unhappy? ‘I 


‘wilt relate sir,’ said he, ‘what took place oe 


my last voyage ; I sailed from London in a Scotc 

vessel, from the West Indies, second mate, the 
most abandoned wretch thet ever sailed on salt 
water, ‘particularly for profane ewearing. Our 
captain, though a good seamen, and kind to his 
ship’s company, cared neither for his soul, or those 
of his ship’s crew. We had been at sea about six- 
teen days. It came on night. It was my watch 
on deck. The night was dark and lowering, and 
We had most of our 


lower sails set. I was walking up and down on 


the leeward side-of the ship, when a sudden puff 


of wind caused the vessel to give a heavy lurch. 
Not prepared to meet it I fell against one of the 
stauncheons. Feeling much hurt I gave vent to 
my anger by a dreadful oath, a wind, ship. 
and sea, and (awful! to mention) the Being who made 
théem.—Scarce had this horrid oath escaped my lips, 
when it appeared to roll back on my mind with 80 
frightful an image, that for a moment or two I 
thought I saw the sea parting, and the vessel going 
down. I took the helm from the man who was at 
it, and pat the ship’s head close to the wind. All 
that night my awful oath was before my eyes, and 
its corillequence appeared to be my certain damna- 
tion. Forseveraldays I was miserable. Ashamed 
to acknowledge the cause, I asked one of the men 
if he had any book to Jend me toread.—He offered 
me a French novel. I asked if he had a Bible ora 
Testament: He answered by asking if I was go, 
ing to die ; for his part, he said, he never troubled 
his head about the Bible or Prayer Book, he left all 
these inatters to the priests, to whom he left part of 
his pay to pray for him; if [had done so I should not 
be so squeamish. The captain | knew had a Bible, but 
I was onwilling toask thé loan of it. Several days 
pastes in the greatest torment, this oath always be- 
me. I could not pray; indeed I thought it of 
no use. On the fifth day I was turning over some 
things in my chest, when I found some trifles I had 
purchased for sea stock, wrapped in paper, this 
piece of paper, (putting his hand into his jacket, 
and from a email] red case pulling out the paper, 
which wasa leaf of the Bible, Oe nearly the 
whole of the first chapter of Isaiah.)—Oh how my 
heart throbbed when I found it a piece of the Bible ! 
At that moment tears fell from his e es, and he 
pressed the leaf to his bosom.—‘ But, Sir, contin- 
ued he, ‘ conceive what I felt when I read these 
words: * Though your sins be as scarlet they shall 
be as white as wool.’ Here he paused to wipe the 
tears away. ‘! Sir,’ he added, ‘ like a drowning man 
I clung to this life buoy: on this I laid my soul. [ 
then prayed, and the Lord was graciously leased 
to remove in some measure the great guilt from 
my consttence, though I gontinued 
bowed down ; until last evening on 
flower, I stowed away with the Bethel company. 
I felt much comfo in the service. Itdeeply af- 
fected me, and I have now reason to believe the 
Lord has forgiven my great sin. Iam now going 
to my friends to tell them what great things 
hath done for me. 


MY FRUIT TREE. 


Written by Dr. Watts to a Lady on the death of 
several young children. 

I had a comely fruit tree in the summer sea- 
son, with the branches of it promising plenteous 
fruit: the stock was surrounded with seven or 
eight little shoots of different sizes, that grew up 
from the rvot ata small distance, and seemed to 
compose a beautiful defence and ornament for the 
mother tree; but the gardener, who espied their 

wth, knew the danger; he cut down those ten- 
er suckers one after another, and laid them in the 
dust. I pitied them in my heart, and said, “ How 
pretty were these young standards! how much 
like the great! How elegantly clothed with the 
summer! And each of them might have 
grown to a fruitful tree.” But they stood so near 
as to endanger the stock; they drew away the 
sap, the heart and strength of it, so far as to injure 
the fruit, and darken the hopeful prospects of au- 
tumn. The praning-knife appeared unkind in- 
deed, but the gardener was wise; for the tree 
flourished more sensibly, the fruit quickly grew 
fair and large, and the ingathering at last was 
plenteous and joyful. 

Will you give me leave, Velina, to persuade 
you into this parable? Shall I compare you to this 
tree in the garden of God! You have had many of 
these young suckers springing up around you; 
they stood awhile your sweet ornaments and your 
joy, and each of them might have grown up to a 
perfection of likeness, and each might have become 
a@ parent-tree: But say, did they never draw your 


* heart off from Godt Did you never feel them 


stealing any of those seasons of devotion, or those 
warm aff-ctions that were first and supremely due 
to him that made you? Did they not stand a litile 
too near the soul! And when they had been cut 
off successively, and laid one after another in the 
dust, have you not found your heart ranning out 
more towards God, and living more perpetually 
upon him? Are you not now devoting reelf 
more entirely to God every day, since the last was 
takenaway! Are you not aiming at some greater 
fruitfulness and service than in times past! If 80, 
then repine not at the pruning-knife; but adore 
the conduct of the heavenly husbandman, and say, 
« All his ways are wisdom and mercy.” 

But [ have not yet done with my parable. 

When the granary was well stored with excel- 
lent fruit, and before winter came upon the tree, 
the gardener took it up by the roots, and it appear- 
ed as dead. But the design was not to destroy it 
utterly; for he removed it far away from the spot 
of earth where it had stood, and planted it in a hill 
of richer mould, which was sufficient to nourish it 
with all its attendants. The spring appeared, the 
tree budded into life again, and all those fair little 
standards that had been cut off, broke out of the 
ground afresh, and stood up around it (a sweet 
young grove,) flourishing in beauty and immortal 
vigour. 

ou know not where you are, Velina, and that 

I have carried you to the hill of paradise, to the 
blessed hour of the resurrection. What an un- 
known joy it will be, when you have fu'rilled all 
the fruits of righteousness in this lower world, to 
be transplanted to that heavenly mountain! What 
a divine rapture and surprise of blessedness, to see 
all your little offspring around you that day, spring- 
ing out of the dust at once, making a fairer and 
brighter appearance in that upper garden of God, 
and rejoicing together, (a sweet company,) all par- 
takers with you ef the same happy immortality ; 
all fitted to bear heavenly fruit, without the need 
or danger of a pruning-knife. Look forward by 
faith to that glorious morning, and admire the 
whole scheme of providence and grace. Give 
cheerful honours beforehand to your almighty and 

‘wise Governor, who by his unsearchable coun- 
sels has filled your best wishes, and secured your 
dear infants to you for ever, though not just in your 
own way ; that blessed hand which made the pain- 


babes fogether in his own heavenly habitation, 
never te be divided again, though the method may 
be painful to flesh and blood. Fathers shall not 


hope in vain, nor“ Mothers bring forth for trouble: 
They are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and 


shall ye say, “* Lord here am I, and the children 
that thou hast given me. For he is your God, and 
the God of your seed, in an everlagting covenant.” 
Amen. 


NATIONAL MEDICAL CONVENTION. 


The thitd decennial National Medical Conven- 
tion for the revision of the Pharmacopqia of the U.S. 
assembled in the City Hall, Washington, on the 
let January, 1840. following Medical Socie- 
ties and Colleges were represented in the Conven- 
tion, viz. The Rhode Island Medical Society ; the 
New Jersey Medical Society; the College of Phy- 
sicians of Philadelphia; the University of Pennsy!- 
vania ; the Jefferson Medical College; the Dela- 
ware Medical Society; the Washington Univer- 
sity of Baltimore; the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland; the Medical Society of the 
Distriet of Columbia ; the Columbian Medica! Col- 
lege; the Vincennes Medical Society of Indiana, 
end the Georgia Medical Society. The creden- 
tials of the delegations from the White Mountains’ 
Medical Society of Vermont, from the Medica] 
Society of New Hampshire, from the Albany Med- 
ical Society, and from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Lexington, Kentucky, were pre- 
sented by the President, but the Delegates were 
prevented from attending. 

The Convention elected Lewis Condict, M. D., 
of New Jersey, President; Geo. B. Wood, M. D,, 
of Philadelphia, Vice President ; N. H. Worthing- 
ton, M. D., of Georgetown, D.C., Secretary ; Har- 
vey Lindsly, M. D., of Washington city, Assistant 
Secretary. .The chief object of the Convention 
being the revision and emendation of the Pharma- 
cope@ia of 1830, this subject engaged its attention 
primarily, and, after mature deliberation and a free 
interchange of opinion among the delegates from 
different parts of the Union, the Convention re- 
ferred to a committee of seven membersall the do- 
cuments in its possession, with instructions care- 
fully to revise, prepare, and publish the Pharma- 
copeia of the United State for 1840, under the au- 
thority of this Convention. Arrangements were 
also made fur the assembling of the fourth decen- 
nial Convention in — on the first Mon- 
day in May, 1850. Other business of great inte- 
rest to the medical profession of the country was 
transacted ; and a zeal for the extension of medi- 
cal science, together with a spirit of generous cor- 
diality, was manifested by the delegates, which 
must contribute greatly to secure the objects of the 
Convention. Having passed votes of thanks to the 
officers of the Convention, and to the Board of Al- 
dermen for the use of their room, the Convention, 
after a session of three days, adjourned.— Nat. In. 

From the Christian Intelligencer. 
ANECDOTE OF LUTHER. 


[FROM THE GERMAN. | 


The following anecdote, recorded by Luther in 
his journal, as a very remarkable instance of the 
prevalence of the effectual fervent prayer of faith, 
has greatly enhanced that Star of the Reforma- 
tion, in the estimation of the writer: 

“ Ata certain time Dr. Luther received an ex- 
press, stating that his bosom friend and co-worker 
in the Reformation, Philip Melancthon, was lying 
at the point of death; upon which information he 
immediately set out _— the journey of some 150 
miles, to visit him, and upon his arrival he actually 
found all the distinctive features of death; such as 
the glazed eye, the cold clammy sweat, and insen- 
sible lethargy upou him. Upon witnessing these 
sure indications of a speedy dissolution, as he 
mournfully bent over him, he exclaimed with great 
emotion, ‘Oh, how awful is the change wrought 
upon the visage of my dear brother!’ On hearing 
this voice, to the astonishment of all present, Me- 
lancthon opened his eyes, and looking up into Lu- 
ther’s face, remarked,‘Oh Luther, is this you? 


mournful aad} Why don’t you Jet me depart in peace?’ 
board the May- 


which Luther replied, ‘On no, Pnilip, we cannot 
spare you yet.’ Luther then turned away from the 
bed, and fell upon his knees, with his face towards 
the window, and began to wrestle with God in 
prayer, and to plead with great fervency, for more 
than an hour, the many proofs recorded in Scrip- 
ture of his being a prayer-hearing and prayer-an- 
swering God; and also how much he stood in need 
of the services of Melancthon, in furthering that 
cause, in which the honour and glory of God's 
great name, and the eternal welfare of unnum- 
bered millions of immortal souls were so deeply 
interested ; and that God should not deny him this 
one request, to restore to him the aid of his well- 
tried brother Melancthon. He then rose up from 
prayer, and went to the bedside again, and took 
Melancthon by the hand. Upon which Melanc- 
thon again remarked, ‘ Oh, dear Luther, why don’t 
you let me depart in peace?’ To which Luther 
again answered, * No, no, Philip, we cannot possi- 
bly spare you from the field of labour yet. Luther 
then request:d the nurse to go and make hima 
dish of soup, according to his instructions. Which 
being prepared, was brought to Luther, who re- 
quested his friend Melancthon to eat of it.— 
Melancthon again asked him, ‘Oh, Luther, why 
will you not let me go home, and be at rest?’ To 
which Luther replied as before, ‘ Philip, we cannot 
possibly spare you yet.’ Melancthon then exhibited 
a disinclination to partake of the nourishment pre- 
pared for him. Upon which Luther remarked 
*‘ Philip, eat, or I will excommunicate you.’ Me- 
lancthon then partook of the food prepared, and 
immediately grew better, and was speedily restor- 
ed to his wonted health and strength in, and 
laboured for years afterwards with his coadjutors in 
the blessed cause of the Reformation. 

“Upon Luther’s arrival at home he narrated to 
his beloved wife Catharine the above circumstancea, 
and added, ‘God gave me my brother Melancthon 
back in direct answer to prayer ;’ and added fur- 
ther, with. patriarchal simplicity, ‘God, on a for- 
mer occasion gave me, also, you back, Kata, in 
gnswer to my prayer.” J. 8S. E. 

New York, Dec. 23, 1839. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 


It is a picturesque and seems a powerful argu- 
ment for some future day of retribution, when we 
look, on the one hand, to the prosperity of the lord- 
ly oppresser, wrung from the sufferings of a cap- 
tive and subjugated people; and look, on the other 
hand, to the tears and the untold agony of the hun- 
dreds beneath him, whose lives of dreariness and 
hard labor, are embittered. But, even within the 
confines of civilized society, there do exist materials 
for our argument.—There are crueltiesand wrongs 
innumerable in the conduct of business; there are 
even cruelties and wrongs in the bosom of families. 
There are the triumphs of injustice; the success of 
deep laid and malignant policy, on the one side, on 
the other the ruin and overthrow of unprotected 
weakness. Apart from the violence of the mid- 
night assault, or the violence of the highway— 
there is, even under the forms of law, and 
amid the blandness of social courtesies, a moral 
violence that carries as grievous and substantia] 
iniquity in its train; by which friendless and con- 
fiding simplicity may at once be bereft of its rights, 
and the artful oppresser be enriched by the spolia- 
tion. 
with undiminished splendour, from amid the deso- 
lation and despair of the families that have been 
ruined by him? Or, more secret, though not less 
severe, have we not seen the inmates of a wretched 
home doomed toa hopeless and unhappy existence, 
under the sullen brow of the tyrant who lorded over 
them! ‘These are sufferings from which there is 
no redress or rectification upon earth ; inequalities 
between man and man, of which there is no ad- 
justment here—but because of that very reason, 
there is the utmost desire, and we may add expec- 
tancy of our nature, that there shall be an adjust- 
ment hereafter. In the unsated appetency of our 
hearts for justice, there is all the force of an appeal 
to the Being who planted the appetite within us; 
and we feel that if death is to make sudden dis- 
ruption, in the midst of all these unfinished ques- 
tions, and so to leave them eternally—we feel a 
violence done both to our moral constitution, and 


to the high jurisprudence of Him who framed us. 
ie [ Dr. Chalmers. 


fal separetion on earth, shall join you and your : 


their offspring with them ;” Isaiah Ixv. 23. Then. 


Have we never seen the bankrupt rise again | ' 


WORK WHILE. IT IS DAY. 
A missionary and his wife arrived in India about 
two years ago ; but before they could enter on their 
stated work, the latter was removed to the eternal 
world. In the of her ure, she at- 
tempted to console her husband by saying, “ Re- 
member, I have frequently dedicated myself to the 
Lord, entreating him to do with me what seemeth 
to him good ; and now that he is doing with me as 
it pleaseth him, shall [ complain? ll I tell him 
not todoso? O, no! I cannot—I dare not.—The 
dispensation seems mysterious that I should be re- 
moved from the missionary field ere I have well 
reached it; but@He who has death at command 
knows what is best, and I wish him to do it. When 
es write to my dear friends in England, tell them 
do not regret coming to India. If I could have 
foreseen all that | have been called to endure, or 
could have wae | end was so near, I should not 
have been deterred. I felt itto be the will of God 
that I should come, it was my duty, and I should 
have considered it a breach of engagement bet ween 
myself and Him, if I had remained at home.” 

The removal of this devoted woman urges on 
each one of us the Divine command ; ‘*Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might; for 
there is no work, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in 
the grave, whither thou (Eccles. ix. 10.) 
But the privilege of so doing is clearly manifest 
from one circumstance, among many, in her brief 
career. A young lady went on board the vessel 
which conducted her to India, gay and thoughtless ; 
but before she reached the place of her destina- 
tion, there is every reason to believe she became, 
through the instrumentality of the departed, deci- 
dedly pious. To her she acknowledged her obli- 
gations to be = than to any of her connec- 
tions, among whom were some who had given, or 
would give her, a considerable fortune. ‘“ Just as 
we were leaving the ship,” says the missionary, 
“she came into the cabin, and in a flood of tears, 
embraced my dear wife, saying, ‘The Lord go 
‘with you, and bless you, my dear Mrs. Stubbins ; 
I trust I shal] have everlasting reason to bless God 
that I ever saw you.”” ‘They met not again on 
earth; but afew months after, Mr. Stubbins re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman to whom she was 
to have been married in a few days announcing her 
death; and, by her request, informing him that she 
had every reason to believe his prayers in her be- 
half were fully answered, and that “she died 
trusting in the blessed Saviour.” 


PAUL’S DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


The disinterested spirit of Paul did not appear 
only in his readiness to renounce every pecuniary 
claim. He was prepared and stood always ready 
to make a sacrifice of his ease, his health, his 
strength, his reputation, his life, in prosecution of 
uis high calling, and for the advancement of the 
spiritual welfare of those.among whom he labour- 
ed ; nor could their ingratitude and insensibility to 
his services cool the ardour of his generous determi- 
nation to do them good ; ‘I will very gladly spend 
and be spent for you ; though the more abundantly 
I love you, the less I be loved.’ Nor was this 
disinterested benevolence confined to ‘ those who 
were Christians.’ Ifthe maxim be just, * Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,’ 
then his unpremeditated reply to King Agrippa is 
a convincing proof of this. Struck with his fer- 
vent appeal to him, and with the character of his 
whole appearance and defence, the king could not 
refrain ae exclaming, ‘Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.’—‘I would to God that not 
only thou, but all that hear me this day, were both 
almost and altogether such as 1 am, except these 
bonds.” O how gladly would Paul have continued 
to wear ‘these bonds ;’ how gladly would he have 
withdrawn his ‘ appeal to Cesar,’ and consented to 
‘go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged,’ provided 
he could have obtained but half his pious wish? 
My brethren, if that sentiment, instead of lying 
in this despised book, had occurred in a Greek 
tragedy or a Roman story, or had it proceeded 
from the mouth of a Socrates or a Cicero, instead 
of that ofan apostle, it would have been quoted an 
hundred times in the writings of the aye as an et 
fusion of the sublimest and purest benevolence. 
But, alas ! our wits have taste and feeling on every 
point but one.—McCrie’s on the Char- 
acter of Paul. 


SINGULAR PROVIDENCE. 


The Rev. George Clayton, speaking with refer- 
ence to the utility of Tracts, related the following 
remarkable occurrence : 

** A young man, gay, thoughtless, and dissipated, 
with a companion like himself, was passing along 
the street, intending to go to one of the theatres; 
a little boy ran by his side, and attempted to put a 
letter into his hand; he repulsed the boy, but he 
persevered, and when his companion attempted to 
take it, the boy refused him, saying to the other, it 
is for you, sir. He opened the paper and read its 
contents: they were simply these words— Sir, re- 
member the Day of Judgment is at hand.’ It 
pleased God that these words should meet his at- 
tention; he was struck with them: he felt disin- 
clined to proceed to the theatre, and said he would 
return home. His companion rallied him; but he 
took leave of him, and bent his course homewards. 
On his way he observed a chapel open, and though 
he was not accustomed to attend such places, he 
felt inclined to go in, and did so. 

* A venerable and respected minister was about 
to preach, and just then reading his text; he had 
chosen these words—‘ This is the finger of God.’ 
Exodus viii. 19. These words, the extraordinary 
combination of circumstances, (receiving the letter 
and hearing these words) arrested his attention, and, 
by the blessing of God, what he had heard pro- 
duced an entire change of conduct and feeling ; he 
was led to the Saviour, and to that peace which 
passeth all understanding. He is now a respected 
and useful member of a Christian society.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New York Canat Totrs.—The New York canal 
tolls for the past year amount to 1,588,741 dollars; 8500 
dollars more than the receipts of 1838, and 14,000 dol- 


lars less than those of 1836. 


American Manuractures.—The Boston Centinel 
states that the factories of Massachusetts, turn out fab. 
rics to the amount of $91,500,000 annually. These ar. 
ticles of domestic manufacture, must employ the labour 
of many thousand hands—men, women and children. 


Prorest.—The bonds of the Planter’s Bank of Mis. 
sisippi, given a year since, payable at the bank of 
America in New York, have been protested for non- 
payment both of principal and interest. 


Distressinc Wrecx.—The brig J. Palmer, 
Capt. Ardley, of Philad., bound to Boston, was wrecked 
in the gale of Friday night, 3d instant, on Beavertail 
Point, near Newport, R. I. This conclusion is arriv- 
ed at by the fragments of a wreck having drifted 
ashore, one of which was her head with J. Palmer 
painted on it. It is impossible that the crew could 
have escaped, and not even a body has been recovered; 
one was seen among the surf, but it could not be 
reached, the sea was so violent. A waistcoat with the 
ae of *S. Browne” upon it, was picked up on the 

a 


DeatH oF aN InpiaN Cuter.—A letter from Fort 
Towson, Arkansas, announces the death of Gen. Geo. 
Culvert, Head Chief of the Choctaw Nation, at the age 
of 95. He served in the Revolutionary war, and re- 
ceived a comnmission of Major of Militia from Was)l- 
i He subsequently served under Generals 
ayne and Jackson, and received a Colonel’s com- 
mission from the latter for his services in the Semincle 
campaign. 

_Fint.—On the 27th ult. severe! frame houses were 
destroyed by fire at Charleston—among them was the 
office of the Observer- 


Exp.osion.—Seventy-five kegs of powder on board 
of two boats lying at Joshua Creek Falls below Lynch- 
burg, exploded on the 28th ult., shattering seven boats 
in all with their contents. Four free colored men were 
killed, and another was thrown some distance and had 
his shoulder dislocated. 


Ix.1wo1is.—In the of Governor Carlin, to the 
Legislature of Illinois, at the commencement of its 
present session, the aggregate indebtedness of [Ilinois is 
stated at $11,107,919,44. Of this sum total, the state 
pays interest, at six per cent. $10,630,000—making 
the annual interest to be paid equal to $637,860. The 
available resources of the state ure put down at 
$3,100,000, bank stock, yielding an annual interest of 


000. 
The cost of the public works, as located, are estima. 


| ted by the Governor at $13,000,000. And it i added, 
for | 


that if the funds be raised, on the “ present plen 
the entire debt of the State 
publie s, will be $21,847,000, bearirg an interest 
of-abont $1,310,000. The expenditure on the Canal, 
has been about two and a half millions of dollars, and 
five and a half millions more, are estimated to be ne. 
cessary to iis Completion. 

It appears from the message, that the fund Com. 
missioners of Illinois contracted with Mcssrs. High & 
Co. of London for the delivery of State bonds to the 
amount of $4,000,000, $500,000 of which was to be 
paid in Railroad iron, and $250,000 more to be drawn 
for on the delivery of the bonds. ‘The Governor signed 
bonds to the amoant of $1,500,000; and left the rest 
for the determination of the Legislature. 


A Famity Potsonzo.—The following report of a 
distressing case of poisoning in the city of Philadelphia, 
is abridged from a full report contained in the Amer- 
ican Sentinel. On Saturday morning last, the Coro- 
ner held an inquest on the bodies of Constant Gigon, 
aged about 30, and Maline Ketter, a servant in his 
employ, who came to their death from eating a pud- 
ding, containing arsenic, as was proved by a post- 
mortem examination. The members of the family 
who had partaken of the pudding, eight in number, 
were attacked with violent vomiting shortly after- 
wards. Mrs. Gigon and the cook were for a time dan- 
gerously ill, but with the rest of the family they are 
now in a fair way of recovery. The family had but 
recently moved into the house, and the pudding had 
been partly made out of some indian meal found in 
the parlour, a preparation for killing rats, left by the 
former occupants of the house. Mr. Foulhouze, who 
recently occupied the dwelling, denies having had any 
arsenic, but acknowledges that he procured a prepara- 
tion for destroying rats from Mr. Zollickoffer; that 
gentleman, in his testimony before the jury, declared 
that it contained equal parts of gypsum and indian 
meal, but no arsenic. Arsenic, however, has been de- 
tected in the portion of the pudding that was left, and 
likewise in the stomachs of the deceased. The brother 
of Mr. Gigon did not eat of the padding, having a na- 
tural distaste for such food, and a black man named 
Victor Joseph, had not eaten dinner when the family 
were taken sick. The jury were unable to discover 
when or how the arsenic had been introduced, not the 
slightest ground of suspicion appearing to rest on any 
person. 

Inpian DeLecation.—A delegation from the United 
Cherokee Nation of Indians, consisting of Messrs. John 
Ross, Gunter, and five or six other principal men of the 
nation, have arrived at the seat of Government. This 
nutnerous and most powerful of all the aboriginal tribes 
of our continent now occupy a country west of the State 


a year or two ago. Since the emigration of the tribe 
was completed, the feuds and divisions which arose 
out of that question between the portion which first re- 
moved and that which refused and resisted for several 
years after, have, we understand, been amicably set- 
tled, in General Convention, and the whole nation re- 
united into one harmonious community.— Nat. Int. 


Roap Cottision.—On Saturday night, a two 
horse open wagon, containing three men came in con- 
tact with the mail train for New York near Holmes- 
burg, and one man was killed and the other men hurt 
but not dangerously. The accident is said to have oc- 
curred through the recklessness of the driver. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival at New York of the packet ship 
England, Capt. Waite, from Liverpool, London and 
Liverpool papers to the 7th of December are received. 

We are happy to announce that the information of 
alinost every kind, that immediately concerns this 
country, is highly gratifying. 

The duty on the import of flour and grain continues 
the same, but this is attributed to the very inferior 
quality of the wheat brought to market, which circum- 
stances it is believed will lead to a still further reduction 
in the averages. Superfine American flour, free, had 
been selling at 42 a 43s. per bbl., in bond 3ls. 6d. had 
been paid and 32s. was asking. 

The Liverpool cotton market has fallen during the 
week a 3d. per Ib. ; still sales were toa fair extent, but 
fears prevailed as to the increased crop in this country. 
The manufacturing districts still presented a picture of 
great distress. 

The new steam ship President has been launched; 
she is 100 tons more burthen than the British Queen 
and 120 more horse power. 

The Great Western arrived at Bristol on Saturday, 
Nov. 30, after a passage of less than fourteen days. 
She left New York on the afternoon of the 16th. 

London Spectator, under date of Saturday, 
7, 12 o’clock, states that “an arrangement has 
concluded between the Messrs, Rothschild and 
gent of the United States Bank by which the said 
firmNpave contracted to advance 1,000,0001. sterling 
deposit of State stocks, to the same amount of 
issues and debentures, bearing interest at the rate of 
6 per cert. per annum; the price of these debentures 
lias been fixed at 94, with 2 per cent. commission; and 
they are redeemable at par in two years.” 

There has been a dreadful accident at Buckingham 
Palace —part of the sculpture gallery ‘fell down, and 
killed two or three persons. 

Mr. Jaudon on the 4th December addressed another 
letter to the shareholders of the bank of the -United 
States, containing a statement, which he had received 
per Great Western from that institution, showing its 
condition on the 4th November. 

_The Spectator in commenting upon this subject says 
“it is not as favourable as we had been led to anticipate 
both from private and public accounts.” On the whole, 
however, the editor appears to be satisfied with it, and 
institutes a comparison betwcen the condition of the 
Bank of England and the Bank of the United States, 
by no means favourable to the former. 

The packet ship Philadelphia, captain Morgan ar- 
rived at Portsmouth on the 23d Nov. Joseph Bonaparte 
and suite, were passengers in her, Captain Morgan was 
presented with a most splendid gold dessert service by 
that gentleman. 

A letter from Genoa, dated Nov. 27, posted at 
Lloyd’s, says—* The Chamber of Commerce of this 
city has notified having received official news, that the 
Ottoman government has prohibited the exportation of 
wheat, and of every sort of grain, from every port de- 
; endent on the said empire.” 

The brig Petrel, bound from Dalhousie, Nova Scotia, 
to Stockton, with timber was cast away, Nov. 29th, on 
the coast of Fife, and all on board perished except one 
seaman. Among the lost was a lady in whose trunk 
was found £400 in Bank bills. The brig had touched 
at Stromness, where the unfortunate woman got on 
board. Her name was Elizabeth Wagstaff. The gale 
is represented to have been severe in the extreme. 

Accounts had been received by the last steam packet 
from Galatz of numerous shipwrecks in the Black Sea. 
Ten or twelve vessels had been lost near the San Gi- 
orgio mouth of the Danube, and amongst them were an 
Austrian brig bound from London to Odessa, with a 
cargo of colonial productions, and a Russian transport. 
| ‘The French have suffered considerably in the north 
of Africa by the sudden onset of an army of Arabs, and 
a good deal of anxiety is felt in Paris. 

Advices from Madrid are to the 26th of November 
inclusive. The troops maintained the same positions. 
It was believed that Espartero would take up his win- 
ter quarters in Sara The factious were about to 
fortify Monroyo, as well as the mountains by the side 
of Aras del Maestro. Cabrera has dismissed O’Cualli- 
ghan from the post of Governor of Morella. 

The Portuguese Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a 
note to the British Minister at Lisbon, says, ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot by any means admit 
the right which the British Government arrogates by 
virtue of the Bill presented to parliment, to give the 
instructions to which his lordship alludes, for the cap- 
ture and disposal of vessels found trading in slaves un. 
der the Portuguese flag and south of the equator.” 

The French and Dutch governments are negotiating 
a treaty of commerce, one of the chief objects of which 
is to admit French Colonial sugars into Holland ata 
lower rate of duty than sugars of any other nation. 

The British government has appointed Mr. G. R. 
. Porter as a Commissioner, jointly with Mr. Bulwer 

and Mr. McGregor in the commercial negotiations 
between England and France. Mr. Porter is chief of 
the statistical department of the Board of Trade. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament was to assemble some time in January. 
A Privy Council was to be held on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, at which the day of meeting would probably be 
appointed. Various rumours were in circulation; such 
as that Lord Melbourne would retire from the minis- 
try—that Lord John Russell would succeed him as 
first lord of the treasury—that all the whig ministerg 
would resign and let the tories in, with Lord Stanley 
for prime minister—and, finally, that the whig minis- 
ters would dissolve Parliament, and try their fortune 
in a new election. 

The correspondents of the London papers describe 
the state of feeling among the colliers in South Wales 
as very uneasy and alarming. Large numbers of them 


have refused to work, and many are said to have openly | 


declared that they will never go into a mine until the 
leaders, Frost, Vincent and Williams, are set at liberty. 
It appears, on the examiuation of the prisoners taken 
at Newport, that the immediate object of the Chartists 
was to seize the persons of as many noblemen and 


other prominent personages as they could lay hands 


of Arkansas, to which their final removal was effected | P® 


on, take them dows into the mince, and there detsin 
them as for Vincent and en 
Chartist. A was stuck up al on the 
nd a torch light meeting 
the election of a e, and a torch light ing on 
the night of the 3d, to consider the cast of Frost. It 
does not @ppear, however, that the meetings were nu- 
mero atiended. At Manchester, and in its vicin- 
ity, the Chartist leaders were making great efforts to 
keep up their organization. 

As may be supposed, from the depressed state of 
trade, very great distress existed among the opera- 


, tives in the manufacturing distriote. 


At Limerick, in Ireland, a priest named Father 
Matthew was making a tremendous sensation as an 
apostle of temperance. Thousands upon thousands of 
the country peuple were flocking into town to hear 
him discourse, and receive {rom him the temperance 
pledge, which he administered to fifties and hundreds 
ata time. The excitement was so great, and so terri- 
ble was the pressure of the throngs that assembled 
round the speaker, that troops of suldiery were called 
in to assist the police in maintaining urdor. 

A commotion had been raised amunz the military 
by a general order from Lord Hill, prohibiting officers 
from attending political meetings. This was caused 
by the attendance of several officers at a tory meeting, 
where speeches were made insulting to the Queen, 
which they ogy in applauding. 

The daughter, and only child of Lord Brougham is 
dead. She was interred in the burial ground of the 
Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, on the 4th December. 
This is the only instance on record of the interment 
of a female in the burying ground. 

Another claimant of ie bead of the Queen has ap- 
peared in the person uf John Stackledge, lately dis- 
charged from a lunatic asylum. He got over the iron 
gates of the castle, and demanded admittance to the 
building as the King of England. He was taken into 
custody. When examined before the Mayor of Wind. 
sor, he said “he was louking after a wife, being King 
of England, and impelled by the spirit.” 

The Bishop of Litchfield died on the 4th of De. 
cember. 

Applications having been made by merchants to the 


of government with respect to intercourse with China; 
to which the following answer wus returned. The 
questions were, first, whether Captain Elliott’s procla- 
mations were sanctioned—and, secondly, whether a 
blockade of the Chinese ports was intended. 


“ Foreign office, Nov. 27, 1839. 

“Gentlemen,—I am directed by Viscount Palmer- 
ston to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
26th inst., enclosing copies of communications which 
ssed between Captain Elliot, Her Majesty’s super. 
intendant of trade, and certain British merchants at 
Macao, and requesting to be informed, with reference 
to an intention on your part to send a ship to China 
for the purposes of trade, whether ‘Her Majesty's’ 
Government sanction the ‘ prohibitory injunctions on 
the British merchants to trade with Canton,’ which ure 
referred to in the communications above mentioned; 
and I am to acquaint you in reply, that Captain Elli. 
ot’s notices seem to Her Majesty’s Government, for 
the reasons stated in them by him, to have been pro- 
per and expedient at the time when they were made: 
but Lord Palmerston is not able to inform you whether 
those notiees will be in operation at the time when 
your ship would arrive in China. I am, gentlemen, 
your most obedient, humble servant, 

“W. Fox Srranoways. 
“ Messrs. Gould, Dowie & Co.” 


The answer to the second question was, that “ lord 
Palmerston cannot make any declaration of the nature 
of that alluded to, and the merchants must judge for 
themselves as to the orders which they may think it ex- 
pedient to send to their correspondents.” 

This last reply gave rise to much comment and dis- 
satisfaction. It was urged that, as instructions had 
been sent to Captain Elliott some time before, no injury 
could possibly result from a disclosure of the govern- 
ment’s intentions, while the uncertainty in which the 
merchants were kept was highly detrimental to their 
interests. 

Another circumstance had occurred to increase the 
excitement, in the protest of bills toa large amount, 
drawn on the treasury by Captain Elliott, in favour ot 
parties at Canton, who had placed opium in his hands 
for surrender to the Chinese authorities. 

Sir John Colborne was received with every mark of 
respect on his arrival—he is to be raised to the peerage. 
Sir John was waited on by a deputation of the London 
merchants, who congratulated him on his safe arrival 
and returned him thanks for his eminent services in 
Canada. 

There were imported into Great Britain and Ireland 
during the year ending Jan. Sth, 1839, 1,241,640 quar- 
ters of grain; and during the six months ending 5th 
July, 1839, 1,618,744 quarters (of eight bushels each.) 

Dering the last three months no fewer than 200 fires 
have happened in London, and attended with the loss 
of sixteen lives. 

A writer in the Times intimates that foreign letters 
bearing inland postage in addition to the foreign charge, 
are not to obtain the benefit of the late reduction. 

The difficulties between Great Britain and Persia 
scem to be adjusted, or at Jeast in a fair way of adjust. 
ment. 


FRANCE, 


Very curious accounts are given of the rigid precau- 
tions against attempts upon the life of the king, which 
have been rendcred expedient by the recent discovery 
of plots, and the undeniable evidence that infernal ma- 
chines have been constructed. The palace of the Tuil. 
eries is turned into a fortress, strongly garrisoned ; and 
whenever the king ventures forth, he is surrounded 
with such troops of guards that his movements rather 
resemble thuse of an army than of an individual. 

It appears that the Emir, Abdel Kader, with the 
Arabs and native troops, has declared war on and de- 
feated the French army in Algiers, with considerable 
loss. It was a surprise and a severe and sanguinary 
one, by all the accounts we read. Hostilities commen- 
ced on the 17th November and continued till the 24th, 
the date of the Marshal’s latest despatch. Success al.- 
most uniformly attended the arms of the Emir. His 
troops, according to the correspondent of Galignini’s 
Messenger, had burnt several farms, massacred many 
peuple, and entirely swept away several posts. It was 
Hee that they had cut off three hundred and fifty 

eads. 

The particulars of the second day’s loss are as fol. 
lows: A convoy escorted by forty men was captured, 
and the whole were decapitated except two, who es. 
caped to give an account of the disaster. Several farms 
have been burned, and the Jabourers murdered. ‘'wen- 
ty thousand oxen carried off—four hundred peaceable 
colonists, including women, have been slaughtered. 
Halfa battalion of French infantry was completely 
cut in pieces. Three tribes of friendly Arabs massa- 
cred or carried away into the desert. All the couriers 
with despatches have been intercepted and murdered. 
Most of the guard-houses at the outskirts have been 
attacked, and the guard massacred. All the colunists 
who have escaped, have taken refuge either in the 
camps or in Algicrs, and great fears are entertained 
est the provisions should not suffice. 

The French papers breathe war and vengeance. 
The Moniteur, (goverument paper) says : 

“ War has broken out in Algiers. The government 
has taken the measures required by the dignity of 
France. Reinforcements have beeu ordered to Algiers 
in men, horses, and materials, and 25,000 men will be 
immediately called under arms.” Other journals add : 
“ The 58th and 3d Regiments are ordered to Toulon, 
and to Africa, with 29 squadrons, picked from the dif- 
ferent regiments. The Dukes of Orleans, Nemours, 
and Aumale have asked permission to go to Algiers.” 
The Messager says: “ An embassy is immediately to 
be sent to the Emperur of Morocco to intimate to him 
to take one side or the other, and either break with 
Abdel Kader, and prevent his getting arms and am. 
munition from Morucco, or else prepare for war with 
France. 

The French Ministry have appointed Commission- 
ers to proceed to their West India Islands, to report 
on the best means of drawing up a law for emancipa- 
ting the negroes. 

The Prince de Joinville was to spend the winter at 
Pera. He was, at the last dates, on a visit ta Trebi- 
sonde. Nearly all the Turkish ministers had visited 
him on board his ship, and the Sultan had made him 
soine magnificent presents. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


There are of course floods of ramouurs in regard to 
the affairs of the East, but upon most if not all of them, 
little reliance is to be placed. One of them is that the 
reforming edict of the Sultan had given serious offence 


with the Rothschilds for a loan of five millions. Ano. 
ther, that the Pacha of Egypt had started fresh difficul- 
ties, and had absolutely refused to deliver.up the 
Turkish fleet; and yet another, that the fleet had actu. 
ally been given up. 

_ The charter by which the Sultan has sccured the 
lives and liberties and honour of his subjects from the 
rapaciy and tyranny of the Pachas, has been officially 
made known to all the European courts. The Porte 


ciate the good which must result from this institution, 
both in the interest of humanity, and that of the Otto. 


man empire, and will perceive in the charter an addi- 


announcing a Chartist meeting for} 


foreign office for information relative to the intentions 


to Russia. Anvther, that the Sultan had arranged 


expresses a hope “that the friendly powers will appre-| W 


in their replies unani 
for having devised eo important a ref 


eye. 


MARRIED, 

On the 20th Dec. last, by the Rev. Azariah Prior, 

Mr. Caries of Southwark, Philadelphis, to 
Miss Anna Martiipa Paton, of the same place. 

On the 24th Dec. by the same, Mr. Micuazt Davn, 

of Philadolphia, to Exizasetn Barzy, of the same place. 


DIED. 
At Freehold, N. J. Dec. 31st. after an illness of four 
days, of scarlet fever, Laura, daughter of the Rev. D. 
V. MoLxay, in the filth year of her age. 


COMMITTEE ON PSALMODY. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, “on Psalmody,” held on the 18th of October, 
1839, in the city of Philadelphia, the following resulu- 
tion was passed—" Resolved, That the Committee will 
meet on the last Tuesday in January, (28th,) 1840, at 
the Missionary Rooms, 29 Sansom street, Philadelphia, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M.” The members are hereby noti- 
fied to meet at the above named time and place. Im- 
portant business will require a tual and = 
attendance. é C. Coviza, . 

Philadelphia, 11th Jan. 1840, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Mr. Editor—Be so kind as to allow me through 
your columns, to thank that friend of Missions, (who- 
ever it be, | know not, God knoweth,) who by the pay- 
ment of thirty dollars, constituted me a life member of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions; and also 
the friend of this Institution, who forwarded a Christ- 
mas nt of fifty dollars for its upbuilding. . 

our Brother, &c. Gro. Junxin. 
Lafayette College. Dec. 31, 1839. 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


A Stated meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Presbyterian Evangelical Society of Philadelphia, will 
be held on Tuesday evening next, 14th inst. at 7 
o’clock, in the Lecture Room of the 2d Presbyterian 
‘church, in 7th below Arch street, Philadelphia. A full 
meeting of the Board is requested, to consulton impor- 
tant inatters relative to the annual vases, the So- 
ciety. W. Darraom, Secretary. 

BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
The Treasurer of the Board of Publication acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the following sums. 


First ch. Baltimore, per Rev. J.C. me es 


in part, 000 00 
First ch. Penn Township, per R. Wallace, . 22 17 
W. Davies, West Ely, Missouri, _. . 5 00 
Brick ch. (Dr. Spring’s) per W. Couch, Esq. , 84 45 
Presb. ch. Newcastle, Del. per E. Start, . 84 00 
First Presb. ch. Lansingburg, N. Y. per Seth 

Seelye, 8 63 
Presb. ch. Plymouth, Michigan, per Rev. E. 

lon, « . 10 00 

Presb. ch. Trenton, N. J. & 35 

Ch. of Galatia, N.C. per Rev. Colin McIver, 5 00 

First ch. Knoxville, Tenn. per James Park,. 95 00 

Kingston, Tenn. per Dr. L. W. Jordan, - 2 
Pleasant Forest ch Knox Co. Tenn.per Plea- 


Cash Collection in 10th ch. Philad. 
(additional,) . . . $66 25 
R. Lamon, 10th ch. Philad. 82; W. 
Cc. 10th ch. $5, . . 7 00—~73 95 
Presb. ch. at Charlton, N. Y. per 


Rev. Dr, Campbell, 2601 
Presb. ch. New Brunswick, N. J. 
per Rev. R. Birch, in part, . 165 00—191 01 
$1723 01 


A. W. Mitonett, Treasurer. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Money reeeived during the month of December, 1839. 
Sinking Creek ch. Presbytery of Huntingdon, 
by Rev. J.S. Wouds, $21 36 
h Rev. Dr. Plumer, and before ac- 
knowledged in the Watchman of the 


South, . ‘ 2875 
From monies collected by Rev. D. Deruelle, 

Washington, Pa. 18 75 
Harmony ch. Presbytery of Oxford, by Rev. 

W. W. Robertson, in part, 8000 
Wm. Nisbet, Tr. Louisville, Ky. 24295 
Through John F. Caruthers, Lexington, Va. 1 84 
From Rev. J. Morrison, 40 00 
“ Alex. Ingram. jr. ‘Tr. Pittsburgh, 1875 
Waynesburg ch. Rev. W. W. Latta, pastor, 

by Rev. J. H.Symmes, ; - 51 
Chaneeford, in part, to constitute their pastor, 
Rev. Saml. Martin, D. D. an honorary 

member, by do. - 18 50 
Golumbia, Pa. balance of subscription for 

1835, by do. . . . . 5 00 
Robert Lamon, 10th ch. Philadelphia, by 

Rev. H. A. Boardman, . 00 

Pennington, N. J. by Rev. G. Hale, pastor, . 41 U0 

$274 21 

J. B. Treasurer. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Amount received by the Treasurer of the General As- 
sembly’s Board of Missions from Ist to 3lst De- 


cember, 1839. 
Spring Creck, Pa. per Rev.J.S. Woods, . $14 16 
Dr. Linus Stephens, 1000 
Female Miss. Soc. of 2d Presb. ch. Albany, 
for the support of a missionary in the 
West, . 100 00 
From Presbytery of Susquehanna, cong. of 
Wilkesbarre, per Rev. J. Dorrance, - $7 
Cong. of Cedarville, N.J. per Rev. R. Curran, 11 00 
Central ch. Mrs. Thos. Smith, $5; do. S. T. 
Stockley, 83; Wm. A. McDowell’and 
family, $20. 2800 
Charlestown, Md. donation, J.N. Black, . 200 
Poundridge, N. J. Female Miss. $9.50; Mrs. 
Betsey Hunt, $10, per Rev. W. Patter. 
Rev. Shepard K. Kollock, agent, particulars 
hereafter . 1399 OT 
New Sentland, N. ¥Y. Monthly Concert coll’n. 
$25.50; former subscription, $2.50, per 
Rev. R. Sears, . ‘ . - 2800 
Millville, N. J. coli’n. per Rev. S. Peck, » 444 
Elkhorn, Ill. coll’n, per Rev. C. Riggs, - 11 39 
Rockville, Inda. coll’n. $19; Bethany, do. 
$6; per W. A. Holliday, ° - 2600 
Granville, lll. $6.50; Sharon, do. $8; Shaw- 
netown, $5; Gilead, $20; Sugar Creek, 
$9.25; per Rev.S. Cowles, 4875 
First ch Penn Township, per R. Wallace, 
Monthly coll’n. in part, - 1644 
Kingston, Pa. per Rev. E. H. Snowden, - 2200 
“81796 50 


Wa. Nassav, cont. Treasurer. 


NFESSION OF FAITH.—The Board of Publication of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, have just 
issued a new stereotype edition of the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in the United States of America: containing 
the Confession of Faith, the Catechisma, and the Directory for 
the Worship of et cay with the Plan of Government 
and Discipline, ss rati by the General Assembly, ac their 
Sessions in Mayf 1821 ; and amended in 1833. Price 37) cents, - 
WM. &. MARTIEN, Agent forthe Board, — 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadei phia. 
1 


ISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES.—Among the pablica- 
tions of the American Sunday Scheol Union, isa variety of 
tion of the Gos 

eathen converts. 


works illustrating the history of the 
and the lives of Suineue Missionaries 


these may be meotioned, 

‘Tahiti, in 3 volu describing the South Sea Islands 
out the g the Gospel— with the Gospel ; each 
volume is sold separately, price 32 cents, 

Sketches of Moravian Missions, priee 25 cents. 


Aneedotes of Moravian Missions, 20 cents. 

Missions of the United Brethren in the West Indies, 13 eents. 
Do, in Greenland, i2 cents. 

Customsand Anecdotes of the Greenlanders, 12 cents. 
History of the Baptist Missions in India, by Rev. Mr. Stow, 


cents. 
History of the Mission to Orissa, by Rev. Mr. Sutton, 27 cts. 
Missionary Letters from Asia Minor, by Rev. Mr. Schneider, 


"ial Eliot, Buchanan, Martyn, Swartz, Ward, Brainerd, 
ves 
i wn, &e. 

Missionary the world according 

to the progress of Christianity, ont @e 

with a manual Be ma — s:atistice 

the history of missions, their number, situation, ke. Recom- 

mended by the seerctaries of the Baptist, Methediet, Episcopal, 

terian, and Dateh Chureh Sucie- 

ties ; the late Dr. Wiener, of the Am. B.C. F. M. ; and Rev. Mr. 
of the Moravian Chureh. 

Price on rollers or eent. 

jan “6 C UT STRERT. 


tional motive for strengthening the attachment which 
binds them to the Porte.” representatives have 


ated. Apply at this office. 


7 
| Just obiained splendid victry over the troops of the | 
4 smmrom the dark i delusions of sin, to of Yemen will bring Mehemet immediately in contact 
, pnd i te of t e: guspel. Now it isa with the English settlements receatly formed at Aden, 
demoation. ~ The hour ig fast’ approaching, when 
é herd—then the inexorable Judge. What then will | 
be the horrors of those who here despise his autho- 
Princeton, Dec. 20, 1839. 
| 
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averse, we 
character, It is by pursuing the opposite method, 


- THE GRUGIFIXI N.. 


we tushees out 


the keen arrows of the light ; a: 
And glorious in their Gentrat shower, 


inst them shall come forth a wail; 
wo to 


hide ’thée in ‘the heavens, thou sun, 
ta det f blood is done! 


"(And Wo to thee, resple | 
ie abt toe and thine. 


Blackening o’er Zidn’s sacred wall. 


gh 


(6 tempests gathering on the ” 
They beat de coming roar; 


ill pours along the multitude, a 
Bull ols the heavens the shout of blood ;— | 
Bat on the murderers’ furious van 
Who tottérs ont A weary man; 
A ctoss upon his'‘shoulders bound— 
brow, his frame, one gushing wound. 


And tow he treads on Calvary. 

iat sav tipon that hill must die? 
hat.hand, What heart, jn guiltimbrued, 

Must be the mountain vulture’s food ? 

There stand two victims, gaunt and bare, 

Two culprit emblems of despair. — 

Yet who the third?» The yell of shame 

Is frenzied at the sufferer’s name; 

‘Hands clenched, teeth gnas! ing, vestures torn, 

Phe e laugh of scorn, 

JAll that the dying hour can sting, 
Are rouiid thes how, thou thorn-crowned King! 
Yet, cursed and tortured, taunted, spurned, 

Wo wrath is for the wrath returned, 
No ve flashes from the eye : | 
i“ are sufferer calmly waits to die ; 
| e sceptre reed, the thorny crown, 
., Wake on that pallid brow no frown. 


. ‘Phis was the earth’s consummate hour ; 
o 9 this had blazed the prophet’s power ; 
For this bad swept the conqueror’s sword, 


Had ravaged, raised, cast down, restored ; 
Persepolis, Rome, Babylon, 

- or thie ye suak, for this ye shone. 
Yet things to which earth’s beam 


Were darkness—earth itself a dream— 
Rorheads on which shall crowns be laid, 
~ ~4§ublime, when sun and ster shall fade— 
Worlds upon worlds—eternal things— 


Hung on thy engiish, King of kings! 


He dies, in whose high victory 

The slayet, Death haasll shall die ; 
dies, by whose all-conquering tread 

Shall. yet be crushed the serpent's head— 

From his proud throne to darkness hurled, 

The god and tempter of this world. 


«” He died, creation’s awful Lord, 
, Jehovah, Christ, Eternal Word; 
- ‘fo come in thunder from the skies ; 
To bid thé buried world arise: 
The earth his footstool, heaven his throne. 
Redeemer ! may thy will be done. 
TESTS. | 
If all power is vested in the Lord Jesus as our 
representative and head in his mediatorial king- 
dom, whente comes it that so little power is trans- 
mitted to the mémbers! In the spiritual as in the 
natural body, it must be, that the communication 


is. interrupted between them. Faith and prayer? 


ployed a ing to the Divine promise and ap- 
intmeant. 
P The t is a time of external progress, but 


this is no certain or infallible sign of internal pros- 
perity. Even in earthly states, the age of success 
is seldom the age which has merited it. In this 
wotld one generation sows and another reaps. The 
vittues of the ancient and self-denying Romans laid 
the foundation of the greatness, and purchased the 
victories of their later and more luxurious descend- 
ants; so in the spiritual kingdom of the Saviour, 
the spiritual advancement of one generation may 
lead to the outward flourishing, though accompani- 
ed by an inward decay, of their successors. The 
effect continues efter the cause has ceased, and the 

rce no longer o es. 

With re rd ie vital and inward religion, we 
may lay it down as a maxim which cannot deceive 
us, that where there is no revival there must be 
decay. That,decay must be silent and secret, but 
it is gure. It is the more dangerous, because the 
corruption seizes first on the more vital powers, 
and @ssails the freart, before it manifests itself in 
the extremities. Were it observed from the first, 
it would be guarded against, but it creeps on soft- 
ly and insidiously ; and when the disease discovers 
itself at last, it is generally too late for the cure. 
At first the outward aspect does not betray the in- 
ward ailment. Love may be departing, while 
zeal continues in all its fervour; but heated with 
other and more earthly fires. As the body at death, 
after life is departed, seems for an instant to re- 
cover the traces of its nap years, go the form of 
religion may appear only the more perfect and full 
when the spirit that animated it is on 
the eve of departing. 7 

When prosperity is only outward, and the result 
of a former impulse, rather than of a present and 
—— inciple; we may have another test of 
the condition of true religion, by observing whe- 
ther-or.not there is a multiplication of means at- 
tended with a diminution of effects. External 
growth and augmentation may enable the church 
to-enlarge and multiply its machinery; but if the 
increase of means is not attended with propor- 
tional increase of spiritual renovation, it is evident 
that the Divine Spirit is gradually withdrawing 


ite influence. At the present time all things are 
are beyond any er 
exemple, and, what is still more important, Provi- 


ei i t new and more favourable 
one is required—prayeér that is w) a 
—pr yer that is full of bope—prayer that will take 
no j — Douglass. 


DECEITFULNESS OF THE HEART. 
The heart very oftea makes use of the bodily 


constituti f men, to impose upon them. Many 
ive aenmdieds credit for being humble and sober, 


the constitution, being naturally sedate, 

bas no. tendency to lead them into excesses to 
which ardent tempets ere prone. Others impetu- 
ouly catry.all before them, and despise the rest 
for want of zeal; whereas, their own zeal is no 
mote than ‘the. beat of their bléod. If we would 
take the measures of our progress in those tem- 
pets to which, oar natiirél constitutions are most 
should: more.justly appreciate our real 


ie and appeared to be tenanted by the ordinary ne- 


| romantic woods of 


| horses in front of a low 


remains, fora time, after the impelling| from 


_.. THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON, _. 
From,“ AvJereeyman in the Old. Dominion,” in 
the last. No. of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
few minutes ride eouth from Alexandria 
Saght as inte Virginia. After eome few wileson 
the éricksburg toad, we tarned off tg the left 
into abyway to visit Mount Vernon. Some frac- 
tion of an hour, perhaps more than this, was passed 
in reaching ald gateway opening upon the road, 
which first gave us notice of our vicinity to Wash- 
seat. Twodilapidated cabins stood at its 
ides, which wy arya were probably intended as 
w 


ere now éadly out.of repsir, 


groes of the plantation. We opened the gate, and 
entered ne narrow road winding through a 


| wild, untrimmed, unbroken wood. It is not a diffi- 


cult task for any one of ordinary sensibility to fill 
with interesting thought and feeling, the minutes 
occupied in threading that winding avenue in the 
ount Vernoh. By this path, 
doubtless, Washington, after bidding adieu to the 
quiet and endearments and pleasures of home, 
out, when he went to t his country’s 
ttles, to take part in her councils and to execute 
her laws. And, when worn out by the toils of war 
and crowned with the laurels of victory—when 
wearied with debate, or oppressed with the duties 
of office, or but just released from place and pow- 
er, laden with the blessings of a grateful people, 
this was his path to honourable re However 
there was but little necessity for dulling the edge 
of impatience by dwelling on such associations as 
these; a short ride b t us within sight of the 
old family residence. 

I will not undertake a lar and minute de- 
scription of the place, as this perhaps would be 
trite:and burdensome, but will merely note such 
matters as interested us most. After tying our 
e of cabins occupied 
by the gardener andsother of the negroes, we en- 
tered, under the guidance of the wife of the former, 
a lawn fronting thedwelling. This isan old fashion- 
ed frame building, which now would be seg 
very plain and simple in its architecture, but 
which in olden time was considered a house for 
anie laird, I ween. South of the Jawn and house 
were a number of small buildings, whose several 
destinations were detailed by our negro guide. ‘The 
fish-house, salt-house, bath-house, carriage-house, 
&c., | remember among the list she enumerated ; 
a list, which sufficiently evidenced that the father 
of his country stood prepared to make such provi- 
sion for those. of his daughter’s children who might 
choose to visit him, as would render such a visit 
any thing but an act of self-denied devotion to 
their grandfather. All the out-door arrangements, 
however, are exceedingly plain, and, in some in- 
stances, even exhibit traces of the pinched frugali- 
ty of the olden time. The bath-house is really a 
bijou of simplicity. Diogenes could scarcely have 
found fault with it; a mere beehive shed boarded 
in, a little hencoop of a place, which stands in 
striking contrast with the airy lavacra of a younger 
date. And yet this humble box, (if indeed it be of 
no more recent construction than I am led to sup- 

,) often sheltered one who has no fellow now. 

ubtless he often left it in the legacy of the dust 

and smoke and other circumstances of honuurable 
war. 

Before weep dwelling, we went with the 

ro woman who had undertaken to act as our 
guide, to visit the tomb. The vault, where the re- 
mains of the Washington family now lie, is with- 
in a small square inclosure, surrounded by a high 
brick wall. The entrance to this enclosure is by 
an iron gate fronting and parallel to the door of the 
vault. On the ground, in the open air, on one side 
of the short path connecting this door with the 
outer gate, lies the sarcophagus of Washington, 
aud corrresponding to it in situation on the other 
side, that of Mrs, Washington. In order to afford 
them some protection from the weather, they are 
both now covered round with rough board work. 
Hence all that we saw of the sarcophagi, as we 
looked through the bars of the gate, was a small 
part of the white marble appearing through the 


| opening between the boards. This is of course 


only a temporary arrangement. Smal) brick arch- 
es, meeting the vault on each side of the door and 
open in front, are to be thrown over each coffin, so 
at the action of the weather may be guarded 
— and yet they may be exposed to view in 
ront. 

It will doubtless be remembered that the sarco- 
phagus, which contains the remains of Washing- 
ton, was presented by Mr. Struthers, a Philadel- 

ia marble cutter. ‘The lid is a slab of finc mar- 

le, ornamented with a most exquisitely sculptured 
device in relief on its surface, executed by an ar- 
tist in Mr. Struthers’ employ. The reader will 
perhaps recollect too a legend, doubtless the off- 
spring of some creative imagination, which went 
the rounds of the public prints, detailing certain 
strange circumstances connected with the removal 
of the body. It was said that Mr. Struthers, when 
the old covering was taken from the coffin contain- 
ing the remains, was permitted to unscrew the lid 
of this inmost receptacle and to look upon the 
dead. The body, we were told, was in per- 
fect pr ation, the face, untouched by corrup- 
tion or decay, was lighted up with a benignant 
smile, as if, alt ma by any pang or uneasiness 
of death, the soul had but a moment since plumed 
it fur ite distant flight and the body but just settled 
to its long repose. ‘This was no doubt a delicious 
morsel for the lovers of romance and sentiment, 
and, indeed, would be interesting to any one, if it 
possessed the interest of truth. But unfortunately 
here it is most essentially deficient. The coffin was 
opened in presence of a number of the members of 
the Washington family, and probably by their direc- 
tion. An old family servant, who was allowed to 
be with them, assured me that the body was com- 
pletely decayed. The hair and dust had fallen 
the head, exposing the naked skull. It was 
a singular story; perhaps the figment of a mind 
revolting at the idea, thaj.g frame, which courage 
had led to so many battle-fields and crowned after 
so many victories, which wisdom had seated in 
supremacy over the councils of a nation of free- 
men, and wreathed with the laurels of civic honour, 
should be forced to bow to the vulgar doom and 
dismembering tyranny of death. But the worm 
acknowledges no forbidden — ; decay knows no 
distinctions, the patriot and the traitor are alike 
her chlidren. 

Akin to this is the disposition, that has been evi- 
denced in another part of the union, in the conduct 
of the ple toward a distinguished foreigner, 
Joseph parte, ex-king of Spain, resident at 
Bordentown, New Jersey, who, an exile from his 
country, has taken refuge in ours. His generosity 
and amenity of disposition have made him the friend 
of every one, that can appreciate worth and nobili- 
ty of character. Wealth and taste enabled him to 
erect in the neighbourhood of a pleasant village a 
fine country seat, and to render the grounds around 
inviting and ornamental. These he threw open to 
the visits of all who might care to see them. In 
return for the favour, the vandal spirit of his adop- 
ted countrymen has been abundantly manifested in 
defacing and injuring whatever could be reached 
with the kni‘e, or the pencil. During his tempo- 
rary absences, the fine statues and other ornaments 
of his walks and lawns, were so battered and spoil- 
ed, that he was obliged to take them within doors 
out of the reach of his worthy guests. At a late 
visit to his place, I saw a door of an observatory, 
one of the few things left at a convenient distance 
from the house, that afforded a proper colour and 


| surface for the pencil, completely bespattered with 


names, low ribaldry, tap-room jests, and (O mores) 
mockery at fallen greatness. So much for the 
honour, decency and most glorious liberty of the 
noblest nation that the sun in his circuit smiles 


upon! 
But, perhaps, the reader would be quite as well 
satisfied, were we to drop the censor and attend to 


our more legitimate duty. A few rods from the 
place where the family remains are now deposited, 
‘is the old vault. Its site was selected by Genera] 
Washington himself; at his death he was buried 
within it, and it remained his grave until his body 
was removed by Mr. Struthers to its present rest- 
ing-place. This.old tomb is situated in a grove of 
fine trees, a short distance from the house, It is 
an exceedingly simple, even a rude piece of archi- 
tecture, consisting merely of a smal! excavation in 
the earth, built around with stone and covered with 
a mound, in which several smal! trees are rooted. 
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structure is a monument of republican simplicity, 
and is calculated to affect the visiter with dv strong 
desire that it might remain proof againet the rava- 
of'time, fotere generations, advanced still 
rther in refinement and Juxury then we, might 
see how distinct splendour is from worth,—how 
narrow and rude a bed greatness could spread for 
its long repose. But alas! its very simplicity will 
make it but a short-lived monument. The hand of 
time, unrepelled by the care and attention of the 
living, is even now upon it, sapping 
the mound, mouldering the wall and filling the 
aig cell. A future day wil! not know the place 
e sacred by the choice and burial of Wasb- 


before leaving the tomb of Washington, 
which, with all its associations, ought to render 
every American, who visits it, at least temporarily, 
a nobleman in thought and feeling, we might notice 
a mark, that has been left at this sacred spot, of 
one of those mean and contemptible traits with 
which the American character is we fear justly 
stigmatized—the distorted and deformed, though 
panies legitimate offspring, of our valued liberty. 
The outer gate was locked, as of course is proper 
and necessary, where, in order to gratify the wishes 
of visiters, the coffin is so exposed. Behind the in- 
closure, however, rails had been fixed, reaching 
from a bank to the lower part of the wall. Some 
one, betraying his disregard of the feelings of the 
living and his want of reverence for the dead, had 
by these assistances attempted an escalade, in or- 
der to attain by this piece of reckless coarseness 
a nearer approach to the hallowed tomb, and an 
opportunity of more familiar scrutiny of the sacred 
resting-place of the dead. I hope! am guilty of 
no want of patriotic feeling, when I say, that the 
spirit, of which this act is a result, is one eminent- 
ly, if not pecul‘arly American; one too, that in a 
country, whence the boast has gone abroad that 
all who live under its laws are noblemen, ought to 
be scorned by private feeling and frowned down 
by public opinion. This disposition inquisitively 
to pry into what is not intended for the eye of 
strangers; wantonly to set at nought all rules of 
decency in going and gazing, where those, who 
have the right to resent the impertinence, will, it 
is known, be pained by it without being present, 
or feeling disposed to confront the rudeness of the 
intruder, is unworthy of the other noble traits of 
the American character. 


FASCINATING POWER OF REPTILES. 


The following accounts, which have been col- 
lected by Dr. Bird, and published in his “ Peter 
Pilgrim,” exhibit some of the most remarkable in- 
stances of the effect of this power on record. 


“ Walking,” (says Dr. Todd of Vermont,) * in a 
field in Connecticut, near a small grove of walnut 
trees, I saw a sparrow circling in the air, just in 
the margin of the wood, and making dreadful moans 
of distress. Immediately the former circumstances 
occurred (he had seen an instance of charming in 
his boyhood, but had been frightened away by the 
charmer,) and I approached with caution within 
twenty feet of a black snake, about seven feet 
long, having a white throat, and of the kind-which 
the people there call runners, or choking snakes. 
The snake lay stretched out in a still posture. I 
viewed him and the bird nearly half an hour. The 
bird, in every turn in its flight, descended nearer 
the object of its terror, until it approached the 
mouth of the serpent. The snake, by a quick mo- 
tion of ite head, seized the bird by the feathers, 
and plucked out several. The bird flew off a few 
feet, but quickly returned. The snake continued 
to pluck the feathers at every flight of the bird, 
until it could no longer fly. The bird would then 
hop up to the snake and from him, until it had not 
a feather left except on its wings and head.” 

The following is a story, authenticated by Sam- 
uel Beach, a naturalist, of two boys in New Jer- 
sey, who, being in the woods looking for caitle, 
ory by chance upon a large black snake; upon 
which one of them immediately resolved to ascer- 
tain by experiment, whether the snake so celebrat- 
ed for its powers, could charm or fascinate him ; 
he requested his companion to take up a stick, and 
keep a good eye on the snake, to prevent evil can- 
sequences, while he made trial of ita pawere. Pirie, 
says Mr. Beach, the other agreed to do; when the 
first advanced a few steps nearer the snake, and 
made a stand, looking steadily on him. When the 
snake obeerved him in that situation, he raised his 
head with a quick motion, and the lad says that at 
that instant there appeared something to flash in 
his eyes, which he could compare to nothing more 
similar than the rays of light thrown from a glass 
or mirror when turned in the sunshine; he said it 
dazzled his eyes; at the same time the colours ap- 
peared very beautiful, and were in large rings, 
circles or rolls, and it seemed to be dark to him 
every where else, and his head began to be dizzy, 
much like being over swift running water. He 
then says, he thought he would go from the snake ; 
and as it was dark every where but in the circles, 
he was fearfol of treading any where else: and as 
they still grew less in circumference, he could not 
see where to step; but as the dizziness in his 
head still increased, and he tried to call his com- 
rade for help, but could not speak; it then appear- 
ed to him as though he was in a vortex or whirl- 
pool, and that every turn brought him nearer the 
centre. His comrade, who had impatiently waited, 
observing him move forward to the right and left, 
and at every turn approach nearer tiie snake, ma- 
king a strange, groaning noise, not unlike a person 
in a fit of the nightmare, he said he could stand 
still no longer, but immediately ran and killed the 
snake, which was of the largest size. He that had 
been charmed was much terrified, and in a tremor; 
his shirt was ina few moments wet with sweat, 
he complained much of a dizziness in his head, at- 
tended with pain, and appeared in a melancholy, 
stupid situation for some days. 

Another case is given on the authority of Colo- 
nel Cloghorn, of Rutland, Virginia, and relates to 
two men of Salisbury, in Connecticut, named Ba- 
ker and Nichols. Going towards the meeting- 
house in that plece, they discovered a large rattle- 
snake in a plain open piece of land. The snake 
lay coiled up in a posture of defence. To attack 
him with safety, they procured a long slender pole 
or switch, with which they could reach him, with- 
out being in any danger from his motions. As the 
snake could not escape, they diverted themselves 
with irritating him with their pole, without giving 
him any considerable wound. Being prevented in 
all his attempts to escape from or to bite his oppo- 
sers, he suddenly stretched himself at his full 
length, and fixed his eyes on the man who was 
tickling him with the end of the pole. The snake 
lay perfectly still, and Mr. Nichols kept on the 
same motions with his switch. When this scene 
had continued for a short time, Mr. Nichols seem- 
ed to incline his body more and more towards the 
snake, and began to move towards him in a very 
slow and irregular manner. Baker, who stood 
looking on, noticed these appearances, and called 
to Nichols to desist from the business, and dis- 
patch the snake. He took no notice of these ad- 
monitions, but appeared to have his whole attention 
fixed on the snake. He was observed to be gra- 
dually moving towards him, to have a pale aspect, 
and be in a profuse sweat. Alarmed with the pros- 
pect, Baker took him by the shoulders, gave him a 
violent shake, pulled him away by force, and in- 
quired what wasthe matter. Nichols, forced from 
the scene, made an uncommon mournful noise of 
distress, appeared to be uncommonly and univer- 
sally affected, and in a few minutes replied to the 
inquiries that he did not know what ailed him, 
that he could not tell how he felt, that he never 
felt so befure, that he did not know what was the 
matter with him but felt very unwell. 

A third case is the fascination of a lady of Lan- 
sinburgh, on the North River, vouched for by Mr. 
Watkins, a minister of the gospel, whom she in- 
formed of her adventure. The spell was in this 
case relieved by a passer by; when the disenchanted 
lady immediately felt as though she had been 
amongst poisonous herbs, itching, &c,, which is- 
sued in a lung fit of sickness, which her physician 
ascribed to the fascination of the snake; and she 
had not recovered, says the reverend narrator, 
when I saw her. 

Another case still more interesting:—When I 
was a boy about thirteen years old, (says Mr. Wil- 
lard,) my father sent me into the field to mow 


some briars. I had not long been employed when, 


| The entrance is by 4 door in the side. The whole 'I discovered a large rattlesnake, and looked around | 


fur something to kill him; but not readily diseov- | 
ering weapon, my curiosity led me to view him. 
He laid coiled up, with his tail erect and makin 
the usual si noise with his rattles. I ha 
viewed him but a short time, when the most vivid 
and lively colours the imagination can paint, and 
far beyond the tien’ of the pencil to imitate, 
among which yellow was the most predominant, 
and the whole drawn into a bewitching variety of 
gay and pleasing forms, were presented to my 
eyes; at the same time my ears were enchanted’ 
with the most rapturous strains of music, wild, 
lively, complicated, and harmonious: in the highest 
degree melodious, captivating, agd enchanting, far 
beyond any thing I ever heard before or since, and, 
indeed, far exceeding what my imagination in any 
other situation could. have conceived. I felt my- 
self irresistibly drawn towards the hated reptile ; 
and, as I had been used to seeing and killing 
rattlesnakes, and my senses were so absorbed by 
the gay vision and rapturous music, I was not for 
some time apprehensive of much danger; but sud- 
denly recollecting what I heard the Indians relate 
(but what [ had never before believed) of the fas- 
om power of these serpents, | turned with 
horror froin the dangerous scene; but it was not 
without the most violent efforts that I was able to 
extricate myself. All the exertions [ could make 
with my whole strength were hardly sufficient to 
carry me from the scene of horrid, yet pleasing 
enchantment; and while I forcibly dragged off my 
body, my head seemed to be irresistibly drawn to 
the enchanter by an invisible power, and I fully 
believe that in a few moments longer it would 
have been wholly out of my power to make an ex- 
ertion sufficient to get away. In the latter part of 
the scene I was extremely frightened, and ran as 
fast as possible towards home, my fright increasing 
with my speed. 
HOW TO MAKE FARMING PROFITABLE. 


The great secret of success in the cultivation of 
the earth is thus explained by Judge Buel, in the 
address, which he prepared for delivery in Con- 
necticut, just before his death. 

The alternating system of husbandry has not 
obtained among us that consideration which its im- 
portance demands, Itis well known that ordinary 
lands will not bear a succession of the same crops 
without a successive diminution of product: and 
that if grain, grass, and roots, are alternated or 
succeed each other, the decrease of fertility is much 
less apparent. ‘This is ascribed to the well au- 
thenticated fact, that different plants exhaust dif- 
ferent fertilizing properties of the soil, or, in other 
words, that each species, requires a specific food, 
which other species do not take up. It is now 
generally conceded that wheat will not do well in 
a soil which has no lime in its composition—that 
clover and lucerne require gypsum—that flax can- 
not be raised on the same ground oftner than once 
in six or eight years, with advantage. These facts 
are explained upon the ground that, in analyzing 
wheat, it is found to contain lime; clover on ana- 
lysis, has yielded gypsum at the rate of four bushels 
to the acre; and the supposition is, thata crop of 
flax exhausts the soil of some property essential to 
its perfection, which it takes years to restore. 
The crops can derive these supplies from no other 
source than the soil; and if the supplies are not 
there, the crop will be either deficient or defec- 
tive. 

There is still another reason to offer for alter- 
nating crops. The soil, if in grass, becomes an- 
nually more hard and compact; the roots are con- 
sequently restricted in their range for food; the 
heat zo atinosphere become partially excluded, 
and the decomposition of vegetable food is arrested. 
The consequence is that the finer grass gradually 
disappears, or runs out as it is termed, and the 
grass crop gradually diminishes. If ploughed and 
cropped occasionally with roots, these inconve- 
niences are obviated; the soil is broke and pulver- 
ized, and rendered pervious to eolar and atmosphe- 
ric influence, and the vegetable food which it con- 
tains is thereby rendered solvable; and if manure 
is given to the tillage crops, as it should and can 
be once during the course, the soil will become 
renovated and fitted again to receive the grass 
seeds, with the prospect of a greatly increased 
burthei Of hay. 

‘I'he grasses are, however, not the only system 
of crops that are improved by the alternating sys- 
tem of husbandry. The tillage crops, in turn, are 
alike benefitted, not only from the advantages of 
change, which I have endeavoured to point out, 
but from the vegetable matters of the sward, which 
instead of remaining in a measure dormant and 
useless, are deco and become the active 
food of the crop, while the root crops by their pul- 
verizing influence upon the soil, improve it me- 
chanically and chemically, for both grain and 
grass. 

As a general remark, it may be said, that labour 
and capital can be expended in no way more pro- 
fitable by the farmer, than by enriching his lands, 
God has given to us all the elements of fertility, of 
plenty, and happiness. He has given to man the 
capacity of appropriating them to his own use. He 
has commanded him to exercise these capacities 
with diligence; and although he has not promised, 
he seldom fails to bestow upon those who honestly 
keep the command, the higlest rewards in tempo- 
ral happiness. 

The great secret of success in agriculture, con- 
sists in adapting our crops to our soils, in fitting 
the soil for the reception, in feeding them well and 
in giving them proper culture; and the great ob- 
stacles to improvement are, ignorance of the prin- 
ciples or science of agriculture, a blind adherence 
to old practices, and a parsimony in expenditure. 
We better understand the economice!] management 
of animals than we do of plants. We know that we 
cannot make fat beef, or pork, or mutton, profitably, 
without we feed high. It requires a certain 
amount of food to keep an animal in good condi- 
tion—all beyond this which the beast can consume, 
digest, and assimilate, is virtually converted into 
flesh. Now, it makes a vast difference whether 
this extra food is converted into flesh in three 
months or twelve; because, in the former case, 
three-fourths of the ordinary food required to sus- 
tain life and condition for a year, is saved to the 
feeder, besides an equal expense in attendance. It 
is precisely s» with our crops. One well fed acre, 
is more profitable, than three poor fed acres, be- 
cause it requires but one third of the labour, and 
will oftentimes, give an equal or greater profit. 
Take Indian corn for example, the average product 
of which I will assume to be thirty bushels an acre. 
Now if we make an acre of suitable rich soil with 
twenty-five loads of unfermented dung, and tend 
the crop well, we may get ninety bushels of corn 
from the acre—and the amount has oftener been 
swelled to one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty. Here then, is a net gain of sixty bushels 
by feeding an acre well, over the net gain of an 


acre not fed at all. In regard to the cost of the 
manure, call it, if you please $25, and consider it | 
capital expended. If you deduct this from the | 
profits of the well fe.! acre, there would still remain | 
a difference in favour of the latter, according to 
the common scale of prices of $35. If you mere- 
ly charge the interest on the ag this would be 
$1.50, and would diminish the difference between 
the good and bad acre but this amount, or would 
leave the crop on the rich acre worth $58 more 
than on the poor acre. Estimate the farmer's corn 
crop at 10 acres, and you will perceive that the 
cultivator of the 10 rich acres realizes a net of 
#580 more than the cultivator of the 10 poor acres, 
Carry out this comparison to the products of the 
whole farm, and we shall at once discover why the 


good farmer finds a profit in an outlay every four 
years of $20 an acre, in enriching his lands. But 
if we suppose—what is, in fact, the truth, that the 
long manure, which causes this great increase in 
the corn crop, is as for the next crop as it 
would have been had it been summer yarded, as 
was once, and is now often the case, the absolute 
additional expense is nothing—the food of the corn 
crop is absolutely saved tothe farm. I might carry 
these illustrations to other crops, to farms and to 
districts of country. In my. samba in the 
states of New York and New Jersey, I have seen 
many farms, and some districts, where the intrin- 
sic value of lands has been enhanced a thousand 
per cent., or in a ten fold degree, by the almost 
magic influence of improv usbandry, based 
upon the principle of working no more land than 


keep the fertility and productiveness of his soil, 
the necessity of— 


A 
let. Consuming his crops, as far as is practicable, 


upon his farm, or returning to it an equivalent in 
manure, for what he carries off; 

2d. Of carefully husbanding every animal and 
vegetable substance which he can command, of 
preserving it from waste, and of faithfully and judi- 
— applying it to the soil, as food for his crops ; 
a 


3d. Of studying those laws of nature which 
govern to a greater or less extent, the whole busi- 
ness of the farm, and which can never be violated 
with impunity. 


DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 


Don't be discouraged, if, in the outset of life 
things do not go on smoothly. It seldom happens 
ert ho for the future, are 
reali pa ife, in the prospect, a rs 
smooth and level enough, but when we He actagr 
travel it, we find it all up hill, and generally rough 
enough, The journey is a laborious one, and whe- 
ther poor or wealthy, high or low, we shall find it 
to our disappointment if we have built on any other 
calculation. ‘To endure it with as much cheerful- 
ness as possible, and to elbow our way through the 
great crowd “ hoping for little, yet striving much,” 
is perhaps the plan, But 

Don't be discouraged, if occasionally you slip 
down by the way, and your neighbour treads over 
you a little; or, in others words don’t let a failure 
or two dishearten you—accidents will happen; mis- 
calculation will sometimes be made; things will 
turn out differently from our expectations, and we 
may be sufferers. It is worth while to remember 
that fortune is like the skies in April, sometimes 
cloudy and sometimes clear and favourable ; and it 
would be folly to despair of again seeing the sun 
because to-day is stormy, so is it unwise to sink 
into despondency when fortune frowns, since in 
the common course of things she may be surely ex- 
pected to smile again and again 

Don't be discouraged, if you are deceived in 
the people of the world, they are rotten at the core. 
From such sources as these you may be most unex- 
pectedly deceived ; and you naturally feel sore un- 
der such deceptions ; but to these you must become 
used; if you fare as most people do, they will lose 
their novelty before you grow gray. and you will 
learn to trust men cautiously, and examine the 
character closely, before you allow them great op- 
portunities to injure you. 

Don't be discouraged under any circumstances. 
Go steadily forward. Rather consult your own 
conscience than the opinions of men, though the 
latter are not to be disregarded. Be industrious ; 
be sober; be honest ; deal in perfect kindness with 
all who come in your way, exercising a neighbourly 
and ane spirit in your whole intercourse ; and 
if you do not prosper as rapidly now as some of 
zane neighbours, depend upon it you will be as 

appy.—Monthly Repository. 


AN APPALLING SITUATION. 


In Cooper’s Naval flistory we find the following 
interesting description of a scene on shipboard, 
which illustrates, in a striking manner, the effect 
of discipline in a man-of-war. 

“On the 10th of April, the New York, John 
Adams, and Enterprise sailed, to touch at Malta, 
on their way to the enemy’s port. While making 
this passage, just as the music had been beating 
to grog, a heavy explosion was heard near the 
cockpit of the flagship, and the lower of the 
vessel was immediately filled with smoke. It was 
an appalling moment, for every man on board was 
aware that a quantity of powder, not far from the 
magazine must have exploded, that the fire was 
necessarily scattered in the passages, that the ship 
was in flames, and that, in all human probability, 
the magazine was in danger. 

“Captain Chauncy was passing the drummer 
when the explosion occurred, and he ordered him 
to beatto quarters. The alarm bad not been giv- 
en & minute when the men were going steadily to 
their guns, and other stations, under a standing 
regulation, which directed this measure in the 


event of a cry of fire, ac tic moet certain means of | tim 


giving the officers entire command of the ship, 
and of preventing confusion. The influence of 
discipline was well exhibited on this trying occa- 
sion ; for while there is nothing so fearful to a sea- 
man as the alarm of fire, the people went to their 
quarters, as regularly as in the moments of confi- 
dence. The sea being smooth and the weather 
moderate, the commodore himself now issued an 
order to hoist out the boats. ‘The command which 
had been given under the influence of the best feel- 
ings of the human heart, was most unfortunately 
timed. The people had no sooner left their guns 
to execute it than the jibboom, bowsprit, spritsail- 
yards, knightheads, and every spot forward was 
lined with men, under the idea of getting as far as 
possible from the magazine. Some even leaped 
overboard and swam for the nearest vessel. 

“ The situation of the ship was now exceedingly 
critical. With a fire known to be kindled near 
the magazine, and a crew in a great measure dis- 
organized, the chances of escape were much di- 
minished. But Captain Chauncy rallied a few fol- 
lowers, and, reminding them that they might as 
well be blown up through one deck as three, he 
led the way below, into passages choked with 
smoke, where the danger was rapidly increasing. 
There by means of wetted blankets, taken from 
the purser’s store-room, and water thrown by hand, 
he began to contend with the fire in a spot where 
a spark scattered even by the efforts to extinguish 
the flames might in a single instant, have left 
nothing of all on board but their names. 

“Mr. David Porter, the first lieutenant, who 
meets us inso inany scenes, of trial and danger, 
had ascended from the ward room by means of a 
stern ladder, and he and the other oflicers seconde: 
the noble effuits of the intrepid commander. The 
men were got in from the spars forward, water 
was abundantly supplied, and the ship was saved : 
This accident is supposed to have occurred in conse- 
quence of a candle having been taken from a Jan- 
tern, while the gunner was searching for some ob- 
ject ina store room that lead from the cockpit. A) 
quantity of marine cartridges, and the powderhorns 
used in priming the guns, and it is thought some 
mealed powder exploded. Two doors leading to 
the magazine were forced open, and nearly all the 
adjoining bulkheads were blown duwn, Nineteen 
officers and men were injured, of whom fourteen 
died. The sentinel at the magazine was driven 
quite through to the filing-room door.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 


The lights of heaven do not shine for themselves, 
nor for the world of spirits, who need them not; 
but for us—for our pleasure and advantage. How 
ungrateful and inexcusable, then, are we, if, when 
God has set up these lights for us to work by, we 
sleep, or play, or in any way trifle away the pre- 
cious moments given us, and thus burn our Master’s 
candles, but mind not our Master’s work! This 
day, when passed, can never be recalled. Oh for 
grace to improve it to the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls ! 


-— 


YOUNG LADY’S COMPANION.—The Young Lady's 
Companion, in a series of Letters, by Margaret Coxe, au- 
thor of Botany of the Scriptures, &e. Just received, and for 
for sale by WM. S. MARTIEN, | 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
dec 14 


PARROW’S SERMONS.—The Sermons and Expository 
Treatises of Isaac Barrow, D.D. with a life of the Author 
by the Rev, James Hamilton,a new Edition in 2 volumes 8vo. 
with the entire Notes and Keferences carefully revised, Ke. 
&e. Ancient Christiamty and the Doctrines of the Oxford 
Tracts by of Spiritual Despotism, &e. 
sa 
—— J. WHETHAM 
jan 4 


144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


LACK TEAS.—Ten Chests of Souchong Tea, an excellent 

family Tea, for sale at the low price of 50 cents per Ib, re 

tail, or 45 cents per Ib. by the chest. Also,a d assortment of 

ouchong Teas, in half chests and boxes, of suitable sizes for 

milies, and comprising some of the best —s imported, 

or sale at JAMES R. WEBB'S 

Cash, Temperance, Tea, and Grocery Store, 275 Market st. 

North side, above Seventh, Philadelphia, aug 31 


PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 
and Hymus approved by the General Assembly of the 
i published by the Presbyterian Board of 

be had, both large and 
ing, of the subseriber, Pub- 


Presbyterian Chure 
Publication. They 
smallsize, and in fine and plain bi 


may 


cap be kept rich and worked well. 
These facts suggest to the farmer who would 


RESENTS FOR THE SEASON.— 
Tho Beard of Publice-i 


for presents at thie season of the year. 
1. ‘The Way of Salvation Familia 
versation between a Father and his 
tlhe work for you 
2 ty ~~ Mute 


larly Expleined, in a Con- 
Childien, An excellent lit- 


r 

an 3 or the ponnexion between Experi- 
mental and (’ractical Religion oung Christians 

mployment in Seeret: contain An Inquiry into 
the State of the Soul ; Me- 
Practice by the Rev. orbet, 

realise on t ripture Doctrine of Original Sin ; with 
Ex plane Notes ; by the Rev, Henry A, 
P. ba P ves of Religion ; by the Rev, Henry Fuster Bur- 
. 

8. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its consequen- 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy ; contaiming 
a some of the sufferers in the Persceution attending 

eve 

9. ‘Nhe Utility and Im nee of Creeds 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, 

10. The Psalms and Hymns approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Chureh iu the United States, In a 
= of binding. 

. the Life of Joha Knox, the Scottish Reformer, abridged 
for the Board from MeCrie’s Lift of Knox. ’ 
wat - of Captain Wilson, commander of the Missiona- 

ip Daff. 

For sale at moderate eT by 

WM. 5S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
dee 28 = Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 
peas OF THE MASSACIHIUSETTS SUN 

DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Neweomb's Infant Scheel 
Question Book, A system of oral instructiun, adapted to draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart a know ledge 
of the simple truths of the gospel in a manner calculated (by 
the Divine blessing) to affect r hearts; on a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient fur the period of 
tinuance in Sabbath School, Price 12) cents, 

Newcomb’s Teachers’ Aid. A colleetwon of aneedotes for the 
Iiustration of Religious Truth, designed to accompany the 
above; and also for the use of teachers generally. Price 38 


cents, 

Newcemb's First Question Book, vol. I. Topical arrangement 
of subjects, embracing the simple and fandsmental doctrines 
of the gospel, in fifty-two lessons—a select portion of Scripture 
printed at the heads of the Ieseon, with questiuns and references 
to other passages ; comprising the account of the Creation, Fall, 
and Redemption, all the commandments, and a variety of other 


instruction, Desigued especially for small children; but used 
in many schools, from Siolen. in all the classes, Price 1 cents, 
‘This book has been published about two years and a dur- 


ing which 3000 copies have been printed. 


Newcomd's First Question Book, vol. II. On same plan, 
Price 124 cents, 


Newcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. I. Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Price l8gcents, ~ 
Scripture Questions, vol. LI. 1 Corinthians, Price 

ewcomb's Scripture Questions, vol. 111. 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
tus, and Jude, im progress. ‘These volumes are designed to pro- 
mote the close, eriticul, conscentive, and practical study of the 
Bille, Each volume contains fifty-two lessons ; each keason em- 
bracing two distinct and independent sets of questions—the 
first sufficiently simple fur small children, partly following the 
of the Question and the se designed fully 
to bring out the meaning and application c 

Newcomb’s Sabbath School Church History, nine volumes ; each 
embracwg a period of history by itself, under an independent 
title, These volumes are practical, and adapted to the cireum- 
stances of the Church and world at the present day. The So- 
ciety also pu'lish a great variety of books suitable fur Sabbath 
Schvol Libraries, embracing Biography, Missionary History, 
&e. with many entertaining and useful httle volumes, 

Feeling the importance of thorough doctrinal instruction, the 
Society encourage the bringing out, in their publications, as 
distinetly and fully as the nature of the subjeet di ad will 
admit, the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible. They have 
bound up in uniform style their 18mo vols., lettered them S. 8. 
L., numbered from 1 to 127, and put them into neat cases with 
50 catalogues, for £33 ; without the case £30. 

‘rhe abuve may be had of 


GFO. W. DONOHUF, 
dec 7 No, 22 south Fourth strret, Philadelphia. 


L. I., 44 miles from New 
ork, under the care of the Rev, Joseph Pe .- D. 
late President of Hamilton College. ae 

The course of instruction at Erasmus Hall embraces all the 
branches of a thorough English, Classical, or Mercantile edu- 
cation, from the first elements to a preparation for the count- 
ing-house, or an advanced standing in any of our colleges.— 
Instructions are also given in all the most important modern 
languages, by competent teachers; and a aeuniber of well edu- 
cated foreigners, generally resident in the Institution, affurds 
an oppurtunity of much improvement in the practice of con- 
in languag: s, 

‘he principles of management are designed to operate on the 
good feelings of the pupils, avoiding all severity, 
and yet including strict order, prom pt obedience, and constant 
industry, as the only means of fulfilling the parent's hopes, 
‘The object is to make the student happy, and to present him to 
his ere manly, well educated and virtuous, 

The ——e of the institution have undergone a thorough 
repair during the summer, and now furnish very convenient ac- 
commodations for boarders. The principal is assisted by an 
able and experienced corps of instructers, including the Rev. 
Wm. H. Campbell, the late Principal in the department of An- 
and Mr. M. H. Beecher, in Mathematics and 

rench, 

Pupils of all ages are received into the family of the Princi- 
pal, upon the fullowing 


TERMS: 
Board and Tuition, with washing and mending, per 
quarter of 11 weeks, inadvance- «-+++++++++e0s 50 00 
Modern Languages, €xtra «+++ ++ § OO 


Students provide their own beds, bedding and towels, 
, ca requiring fire and lights in private rooms, provide 
the same, 
_ Students remaining duving vaeation are charged as in term 


The year is divided into 2 terms of 22 weeks each, beginning 

on the Ist Monday of May and November, respectively. 
Application for admission may be made personally or by let- 

ter to the Principal. nov 2—6m 


‘| EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
south side, Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwin and Colton,) 
would respectfully call the attention of the triends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of Teas 
and Family Groecries, which he has spared no pains in select- 
ing, and which he confidently believes canuot be surpassed by 

any similar store in the city. 

His stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf do. Boston Syrup. New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses. 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: algo Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished wh.te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Uo., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Macearo- 
ni and Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces ; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &c. &e. All of which will besold on the most 
reasonable terms. 

AsS. W. C. has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and fur many 
years preceeding) the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strietly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the busigess, as here- 
tofore, he hupes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
ar of the patronage extended to the late concern, 

uly 


HRISTIAN OBSERVER.—The following volumes of the 
Christian Observer, viz: vols. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12,13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19,20, 22, 23,24, 26. Eighteen volumes half bound, 
and in guod conditicu, fur sale by_ 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
dec 14 Corner of Seventh and George streets. 


GENTS WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, to sell by 
subscription, the following valuable books :— Com pre- 
hensive Commentary, 6 vols. 8vo. Encyclopedia of Reli 
Knowledge, 1 vol. 8vo, The Polyglott or Family Bible, 1 vol, 
8vo. Bush's Scripture Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. A History of 
the Church, by Rev. Charlies A. Goodrich, 1 vol. 8vo. Lives of 
the Presidents of the United States, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Clergymen out of health, young gentlemen wishing to travel, 
and any wishing employment, will find this a pleasant and pro- 
fitable business. The most favourable terms offered, Appli- 
cations, by mail or otherwise, will receive immediate atten 

Address— Brattleboro’ Ty pographie Com Wy | 
Brattleborough, Vermont. 


july 20—eow6in 


SEFUL FRESENTS.—At the Depositories of the American 
Sunday School Union, will be found a large variety of books 
suitable in character a 
superintendents, teachers, fi 
Among them are 
The Pastor's Library ; 40 vols. Price £15 00 
The Superintendent’s Library; 22 vols, 10 00 


appearance fur presents to pastors, 
riends, domestics, and children, 


The Teacher’s Library ; 25 vols. 8 00 
‘The Family or Common School Library ; 121 vols, 30 00 
Another Selection, 80 vols. 17 50 
Another, 40 vols, 10 00 
A Sunday Scheo!l Library, 100 vols. 22 50 
A full Library of our a, 405 vols. ren 


The new maps of the Ancient World and of Palestine, may a 
chosen for this purpose. price of the former is one 
A large supply Bi ew Testaments, Prayer 
Hymn Booksy of English and American editions, is kept on 
and, 
Also some of the most approved volumes of the London Tract 
Society, in harfisome binding. 
Our latest publications may be procured in very handsome but 
not costly binding; as, 
The Teacher Taught: large paper copies, 75 cents to one dol- 
lar; other form, 50 cents. 
The Octave Bible Dictionary, with or without the two new 
maps, from one dollar fifty cents to two dollars, 
The History of Madagascar, 342 pages, with engravings; from 
45 to 50 cents. ‘ 
The Gift; with a beautiful steel engraving; from 20 to 25 
cents. 
The Treeand its Fruits, with a fine engraving of the death 
of Mr. Addison, from 25 to 31 centa, 
Lives of three children of the Rev. A Fuller, from 16 to 22 
cents. 
Memoirs of Mary ee 
The Child’s Commandment, and the Child's Promise: partieu- 
larly adapted for distribution in families : ina neat square form, 
price 16 cents, 
The Pink or, Cure fur Vanity, price 9 cents, 
The Youth’s Friend for 1839; 194 pages: 19 wood cuts—27 
cents, 
we can also furnish any of our standard works,such as the 
Seripture Guide, Letters to a Younger Brother, Select Bi 
phies, Watt's Divine beautiful edition :) and a few 
of the Boy's Scrap aud Girl’s Serapy Book. 
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AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, Esq, a 
Ruling Elder inthe Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Second edition, revised by the author,: with additional 
notes illustrations, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to arn that a new edition of **Letiers on the 
Sacrament of the Lerd’s Supper,” by Sarauet Bayaid, Esq., & 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Chureh at Princeton, New Jer~ 
sey, is called for. It was first published about siateen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Autbar has been requested to allow a new impression fer 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has to com- 
ply with this request, and that « revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press, 

mend 


e can freel 
lishing Agent of ~ Board, a the lowest prices, either by the cond this manua) as, in our rT ug to do much 
i r. 
promptly attended to by WM. S. MARTIEN, be 


Corner of Seventh and George street, Philade!phi 
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